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EvricHED for many years by the perpetual 
flow of those abounding treasures with which 
the mind of L. E. L. was inspired, the Literary 
Gazette cannot enter into an examination of 
her posthumous literature. The pen which 
must report upon this work finds it impossible 
to disconnect itself from one overwhelming 
jdea, that she whose pen was its constant 
companion has been torn from the earth in 
gloom and mystery, and lies buried in the 
savage Wilds of the most hateful region of the 
lobe. 

Mr. Blanchard had many difficulties to con- 
tend with, and he has steered through them 
with as much good sense and feeling as the 
nature of his task permitted. Yet we could 
have wished that the task had not been im- 
posed. The history of a gifted female from 
infancy and girlhood to an early tomb, and 
attended by circumstances of the most painful 
character, can but produce a very melancholy 
impression upon the generality of readers, who 
never, perhaps, even saw her; whilst upon 
those who knew her in the private and do- 
mestic circle, the tracings of her habits, 
thoughts, and actions, are now so deeply} 
afflicting, that they are not to be borne with | 
any degree of equanimity or composure. Every 
syllable, every trait, revives the one consuming 
memory :—She, the gifted child of genius, the 
childlike, the gentle, the affectionate, the con- 
fiding, the generous, the bright and intellectual, 
—she is lost to us for ever—she is dead ! 

Still we must allow that a worthy spirit of 
interest in the public to learn something, in- 
dividually, of her who had contributed so 
largely to its delight, afforded a fair reason for 
the production of this Life; and also ac- 
knowledge that such a memorial seems to have 
been contemplated and authorised by herself ; 
that she reposed the trust in kind and faithful 
hands; and that Mr. Blanchard has acquitted 
himself like a just, able, and impartial friend 
in the mission to which he was bound. Speak- 
ing of literary biography, a great and philoso- 
phical writer truly observes :— 

“Tt often falls out with men of letters, their 
lives are so easily passed (spent in retirement 
that renders them almost inaccessible), that 
they leave scarcely any traces behind them. 
Consequently, we seldom see them in any 
shining scenes, rarely in the senate or the 
court, in the council or in the camp; which 
makes the detail less entertaining, as the in- 
quiry more difficult. And yet I know not 
what romantic pleasure we take in hunting 
them out, though ever so recluse. As, some- 
times, the view of those gloomy caverns and 
sequestered valleys, where Nature (as the poets 
express it) seems to retire, afford subject of more 
delicate speculation, than of those spreading 
Plains and rising mountains where she dis- 
plays herself in all her grandeur and magnifi- 

nce.” 

Such may be the best ground to be offered 
for drawing forth, as far as they can be ascer- 
tained, all the incidents and privacies of life ; 





but yet, where woman is concerned, we can|depend upon for their advancement in the 
hardly persuade ourselves of the expediency of} world. The eldest of the sons was John Lan- 
the act. We, however, dismiss our conflicting | don, the father of L. E. L. For him, perhaps, 
reflections, to offer what we can from the} the quiet and unvarying life of a country cler- 
volumes before us. |gyman would have possessed few charms, even 
Miss Landon was of good family, and held|had the fortune of his father and grandfather, 
that accident to be a benefit in shaping the, the gift of a living, awaited him at the outset 
human heart and course towards honourable} of life. At an early age his active and enter- 
emotions and meritorious deeds :— prising disposition seemed to point to the sea as 
‘** All the information respecting it (as the| the profession best suited’ to his tastes, and, 
ey ee ck ch ean st ace ae at Lets oe 
a r ’ red | voyages thi ade, t! ; 
without recurring to a remoter period than the}south coast of Africa,—to that country on 
commencement of the eighteenth century. The! whose western shores, in after years, a being, 
Landons appear to have been at that time/ who employed to the most virtuous ends, and 
settled at Crednall in tan ag ag a — —- yong life she ——— 
they enjoyed some landed property, in the pos-' him, was destined to find a grave. ence 
session of which they flourished until about the/the young voyager returned in safety; and, 
period of the South Sea mania, when one of|with the same promises of success in his career, 
them, Sir William Landon, Knt., concluded ajhe sailed subsequently to Jamaica. But the 
series of enterprises, by which the circumstances | death of his friend and patron, Admiral Bow. 
of the family had been materially advanced, with | yer, cast (it may be supposed) a cloud over his 
some less prosperous speculations, whose issue |sea prospects, and blighted the hopes that had 
involved the total loss of the patrimonial es-|sprung out of his adoption of 2 naval profes. 
— Of the “ —- thus 7 name = the — his wr ng 
sink or swim,’ as fortune willed it, some kept;ton (the second of the sons of the Rev. John 
afloat, and the church seems to have been their; Landon), had made rapid advancement at Ox- 
ark of safety. One of Sir William’s descend-|ford. Acquiring the favour and patronage of 
rane the ae of - 1 “ = en “4 ee his career at pec 
antly repaid the succour thus afforded to him, ' College, of which he was provost for more 
by a zealous and devout championship of the than thirty years, was accompanied by distin- 
church against ‘all Dissenters ’ in that day ; as/ guished fortune in the church ; and his course 
is apparent from a tablet on the north wall of|of prosperity was crowned in due season by his 
the chancel in the church of Tedstone Dela-; appointment to the valuable deanery of Exeter, 
mere, near Bromyard, Herefordshire. The!which he held until his recent decease, in 
inscription runs thus :—‘ The Rev. John Lan. | January 1839. Through the influential con- 
don, rector of Nursted and I[]sted, in Kent, died | nexions of the younger brother, better pros- 
June 3d, 1777, aged seventy-seven. His re-| pects at home were opened to the elder ; and at 
ligious principles and literary abilities were | length, through the means of a mutual friend, 
evident from what he did and wrote in vindi-; Mr. Churchill, an introduction was obtained to 
cation of the religion he professed, - the utter | -_ respectable and ee — “s aoe 
confutation of all Dissenters.’ Of the writings |the army agent, in Pa all. John Landon 
of this faithful servant of the church we know} was speedily established in the lucrative busi- 
nothing, whatever ; but as the first of the Lan- ness of an army agency, becoming a partner in 
dons whose ‘ literary abilities’ were signalised, | the house, and, at no distant date, the pos- 
or, at all events, of whose exercise of them any |sessor of considerable property. Thus settled 
record remains, his name must be here heldjin life, Mr. Landon married, and with his 
worthy of honouring remembrance. The tab-/ wife (Catharine Jane Bishop, a lady of Welsh 
let was probably erected by his son, the Rev.jextraction), took up his residence in Hans 
John Landon, who had been presented, up-| Place, Chelsea. There, in the house which is 
wards of thirty years before (in 1749), to the;now No. 25, their daughter, Letitia Elizabeth 
rectory of Tedstone Delamere, and who held| Landon, was born, on the 14th of August, 
that living, to his own honour and the advan-|1802. She was the eldest of three children : 
tage of his parishioners, until 1782. And, one, a girl, died in her thirteenth year; the 
it may be mentioned, that a green and flourish- jother still survives, the attached brother, and 
ing _ of oy ag —— of —_ jlong io —— _ ge se! L. = —_ 
amily is still visible in the church above|the Rev. ittington Henry Landon, M.A. 
referred to; for there, we believe to this day, | Passing over the days of her childhood, her 
is to be ™, oe ~ tomb of one 4 _ ~ —— — ny in i — 
Landons, a fresh and luxuriant growth of|Gazette when she was about sixteen years 0 
hazels, thriving within the walls of the oldjage, and speedily created a very great sensa- 
edifice. Severe injuries, occasioned by a fall|tion. Truly does Mr. B. relate at an after 
from his horse, rendered the latter years of| period :— 
the rector of Tedstone painful to himself, and} ‘* Writing verses was to her but a labour of 
— om — . his ~— -" — love, if Pog in rei sense “e — be called; 
might otherwise have been; for about the|it was far less irksome to her to compose a 
period of his death (the living being his own), | poem than to sit idle ; and as she rarely looked 
the advowsun, together with Tedstone Court | about for choice subjects, but seized on those 
and estate, was sold, and a family consisting of} that first occurred to her, so she never waited 
eight children were left with ver little but|for the ‘ poetic fit,’ the ‘happy moment,’ but 
their own exertions and a respectable name, to}sat down to her desk in any mood, careless or 
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solemn. Thus it is not surprising that she 
was continually repeating herself in stanzas on 
memory and hope, and love and disappoint. 
ment ; nor is it strange, considering the ac- 
tivity, or rather the restlessness, of her imagina- 
tion, if the volumes which, up to this time, we 
have seen published in her name, formed but 
an inconsiderable portion of what she actually 
wrote. To the Literary Gazette she still con- 
tinued a frequent contributor of poetical frag- 
ments ; but her writings were far from being 
confined to those columns in which the initials 
of the poet were regularly sought. In the 
lighter departments of criticism, she was, week 
by week, a devoted labourer; and many are 
the authors, young and old, poets, novelists, 
dramatists, travellers, and reminiscencemongers, 
who owe the first generous words of encourage- 
ment, or the cordial renewal of former wel- 
comes, to her glowing and versatile pen. 
Written generally to suit the occasion merely, 
it is not thought worth while to make refer. 
ence to these criticisms in detail; but it is due 
to L. E. lL. to say, that, were her opinions 
upon books and authors, whether expressed in 
this or any other publication, impartially ex- 
tracted, and collected in volumes, there would 
be seen in them the resuits of great miscel- 
laneous reading, research in more than one 
foreign language, acuteness and brilliancy of 


remark,—with, it is true, much hastiness of 


judgment, many prejudiced and inconclusive 
views, frequent wildness of assertion, — but 
without one ungenerous or vindictive senti- 
ment, one trace of an unkindly or interested 
feeling. She has often gone far out of her way 


to recommend to the public the productions of 


rivals who abused her ; and assuredly, towards 
those by whom she conceived herself obliged, 
though in the slightest degree, she was ever 


ready to play the friend where she should 
have been the critic only, and to repay with a 
column of praise the favour of a kind word; 
for the smallest service she always remembered 


and always over-rated. But here her sinnings 
against ‘impartial judgment’ end. Her fail- 
ings as a critic leaned to virtue’s side; and the 
young writer, with but a spark of the poetic 
fire in his lines, was as sur2 of a gentle sen- 
tence, of appreciation and sympathy, as the 
established favourite was of a grateful welcome 
and an honouring tribute.” 

Under the date of 1830, the author proceeds 
to say, whilst describing her quiet and con- 
tinued residence, as a boarder, with the Misses 
Lanee in Hans Place :— 

‘** Under the roof of these respectable ladies 
she had been long residing. In her conduct 
and manners there had never been the slightest 
change. She pursued her literary tasks with 
unabated spirit ; and though precluded, by her 
unprotected position, from going into society to 
the extent of the facilities created for her, she 
was yet enabled so far to extend the circle of 
her friends as to secure, by a short visit heré 
and there, and by literary acquaintanceship, a 
fair share of relief from the monotony of her 
pursuits. Nobody who might happen to see 
her for the first time about this period, enjoy- 
ing the little quiet dance (of which she was 
fond), or the snug corner of the room where 
the little lively discussion (which she liked still 
better), was going on, could possibly have traced 
in her one feature of the Sentimentalist which 

popular error reputed her to be. The listener 
might only hear her running on from subject 
to subject, and lighting up each with a wit 
never ill-natured, and often brilliant —scatter- 
ing quotations as thick as hail—opinions as 
wild as the winds—defying fair argument to 


keep pace with her, and fairly talking herself 
out of breath. He would most probably hear 
from her lips many a pointed and sparkling 
aphorism, the wittiest things of the night, let 
who might be around her—he would be sur- 
prised, pleased; but his heroine of song, as 
painted by anticipation, he would be unable to 
discover. He would see her looking younger 
than she really was; and, perhaps, struck by 
her animated air, her expressive face, and her 
slight but elegant figure, his impression would 
at once find utterance in the exclamation which, 
a year or two afterwards, escaped from the lips 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, on being first pre- 
sented to her whose romantic fancies had often 
charmed him in the wild mountains,—‘ Hey! 
but I did na think ye’d been sae bonnie !’— 
staring at the same time with all a poet's 
capacity of eye. Without attempting an elabor- 
ate description of the personal appearance of 
L. E. I.., we cite this expression of surprise as 
some indication that she was far prettier than 
report allowed her to be, at the period we are 
speaking of ; and never, perhaps, did she look 
better than about this time. Her easy carriage 
and careless movements would seem to imply 
an insensibility to the feminine passion for 
dress; yet she had a proper sense of it, and 
never disdained the foreign aid of ornament, 
always provided it was simple, quiet, and be- 
coming. Her hair was ‘darkly-brown,’ very 
soft and beautiful, and always tastefully ar- 
ranged ; her figure, as before remarked, slight, 
but well formed and graceful; her feet small, 
but her hands especially so, and faultlessly 
white and finely shaped; her fingers were fairy 
fingers ; her ears, also, were observably little. 
Her face, though not regular in ‘every fea- 
ture,’ became beautiful by expression: every 
flash of thought, every change and colour of 
feeling, lightened over it as she spoke, when 
she spoke earnestly. The forehead was not 
high, but broad and full; the eyes had no over- 
powering brilliancy, but their clear intellectual 
light penetrated by its exquisite softness; her 
mouth was not less marked by character, and, 
besides the glorious faculty of uttering the 
pearls and diamonds of fancy and wit, knew 
how to express scorn, or anger, or pride, as 
well as it knew how to smile willingly, or to 
pour forth those short, quick, ringing Jaughs, 
which, not excepting even her on mots and 
aphorisms, were the most delightful things that 
issued from it. To judge of her powers of con- 
versation, it is necessary to consider, not only 
the qualities already referred to, but her ex- 
traordinary memory, and the stores of informa- 
tion and anecdote which an unwearied and 
diversified course of reading, during many 
years, had placed at her command. We have 
seen nothing of the progress of L. E. I..’s ac- 
quirements since her childish pursuits came to 
an end, and the family left Trevor Park ; and, 
indeed, it would be no easy task to trace her 
studies in regular order, or to point out the 
sources of her extensive and varied knowledge. 
She often exhibited an acquaintance with books 
which could hardly by accident (it would ap- 
pear) have been thrown in her way; and how 
she acquired, so early in life as she did, an 
insight into those subjects of foreign lore which 
she afterwards displayed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with, was little short of a mystery. At 
the period to which we have now arrived she 
was well read in French, and almost equally 
well in Italian, literature. She had, in truth, 
been an indefatigable reader ; and while triflers 
in society listened, expecting that her talk 
svould be of moonlight and roses, they were 





often surprised to hear her—unless mirth hare 





— 
pened to be her object, and satire or mystifig, 
tion her choice—discussing the character of, 
distant age, or the rise of a great nation; ih 
influence of a mighty genius upon his conten, 
poraries; the value of a creed Outworn ; q& 
some historical event, a judgment of whic 
demanded—what she would not fail to ex)jj;. 
if she spoke at all—an insight into the actoy 
the policy, and the manners of the time ;, 
which it related. Her studies, in short, piz 
her in possession of great advantages, whi¢, 
her excellent memory enabled her to ty, 
readily to account.” i 

In truth she did not read, she devour 
books ; and we have often and often witness) 
her obtain complete possession of works j 
a manner so rapid as to be altogether jy, 
credible. This, with a memory so extraorii, 
nary, that nothing once acquiréd, howeye: 
minute, seemed ever to be effaced from it, wy, 
the secret of the wonderful extent and varier, 
of her intelligence. But the endeavour , 
search out the sources of her genius is a yaiy 
attempt, and utterly eludes the acuteness (i 
her biographer. Indeed, all such atten 
appear to us to be based on a false principle 
The essence of true genius is creativeness,_ 
a word suggests the train, a spark lights tle 
fire, a seed becomes the tree, a single ray 
is enough to illumine the universe, a glance t) 
reveal a thousand perceptions ; and of all en. 
deavours we consider it to be one of the mos 
hopeless to make out the details or materia 
of which genius is composed—for in very trut) 
none such have existence. 

We trust we may be permitted to pass wit. 
out remark the accounts of our late dear 
friend’s affairs with various suitors who aspired 
to a union with her, and satisfy our readen 
with matters of a different kind. The mor 
curious, who fancy any man ean tell what 
passes in woman’s heart on such occasions, we 
refer to Mr. Blanchard’s volumes. The fil. 
lowing are brief notes written by her on the 
qualities of some of her distinguished contem. 
poraries :— 

*“*There is something in Southey’s genius 
that always gives me the idea of the Al. 
hambra: there is the great proportion, and 
the fantastic ornament. The setting of his 
verses is like a rich arabesque. It is fretted 
gold; the Oriental magnificence of his longer 
poems, such as * Thalaba,’ is singularly con 
trasted with the quaint simplicity of his minor 
poems; they give the idea of innocent, yet 
intelligent children, yet almost startling you 
with the depth of knowledge that a simple 
truth may convey. Wordsworth is a poet that 
even Plato might have admitted into his re- 
public. He is the most passionless of writers. 
Like the noblest creations of Grecian sculpture, 
the divinity is shewn by divine repose. But ii 
his sympathy with humanity be still, it is also 
deep; the heaven that lies about us in on 
infancy, he would fain extend even to the 
tomb. He brings ‘Faith, the solemn con. 
forter,’ and the belief that even in things evil 
exists the soul of good. Of all poets Shelley is 
the most poetical : 

* Love was born with him, in him, so intense, 

It was his very being, not a sensé.’— 
The defect of his imagination was a want 
of being sufficiently balanced with the real; 
every thing appeared to him through an exag- 
gerated medium. He reasoned with his feel 
ings: now feelings are the worst possible 
reasoners, they excite and they mislead. fle 
saw evil and sorrow, and believed too easily in 
redress: he was too young to make allowance, 
that first step in true philosophy, and fancied 
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Not a green leaf, doom’d to wither, 
But has link’d some chain of thought— 
Not a flower by spring brought hither, 
But has some emotion brought. 


Let the lovely ones then perish, 
They have left enough behind, 
In the feelings that we cherish, 
Thoughts that link’d them with the mind. 
Summer haunts of summer weather, 
Almost is it sweet to part; 
For ye leave the friends together, 
To whom first ye link’d my heart.” a 


that to defy a system was to destroy it. It 
was a boy’s error, who believes | he is 
judging when he is only learning. Shelley’s 
versification has a melody peculiarly its own. 
It can only be described by similitudes. It 
suggests the notes of some old favourite song, 
the sound of falling waters, or the rourmurs of 
the wind among the branches. There is a 
nameless fascination in some sweet human 
voices, and there is the same in many of the 
shorter poems of Shelley. Scott is the epic 
poet of chivalry. His verses, read aloud, have 
the same effect as that splendid composition 
in the ‘ Puritani,’ ‘Sona la Tromba” They 
awaken all that is active and martial in your 
nature. His narrative never flags; it is like a 
horse at full gallop, you have all the excite- 
ment of exercise. Take the combat between 


The distressful feeling with which we sat 
down to this review has been somewhat re- 
lieved by the effort,—a proof how beneficial 
leffort is in all human conditions. We have, 
however, left the second volume untouched. 





Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of 
the Republic of Texas. By William Ken- 
nedy, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841. 
Hastings. 

WE have to thank Mr. Kennedy for a complete 

| history of this newly established state ; a work 
= ) which may serve as a guide alike to political 

F ' connexion, commercial speculation, and indi- 

The following little poem, addressed to a Vidual enterprise. An excellent map displays 

matron friend, is thus introduced to us :— ps oe and geographical features ; and 
“TE it merited publication for no other | the text a ords ample descriptions of its produc- 

reason, it might claim it for the sweetness of tions and neere aes of every kind. Separated 
the reflections suggested to her by revisiting) from the United States’ territories of Louisiana, 
aspot endeared to her by friendships retained Arkansas, and Illinois, by the Arkansas and 
to the last hour of her life, and comforting her | Red rivers, and a boundary line drawn from 
always from the first moment of their com- | Points laid down on these streams, and from 
mencement. The poem refers to a visit to| Mexico by the Rio Grande del Norte, and with 
some pes range ry — roof the last - pacer age a pw sana = —_ 

months of her stay in England were passed. | Se ° = OUuth o 

They were now residing chiefly in a beautiful oo ne 400 miles, for its ‘Seaboard, 

7 das, cock “ar this tine, LE. Le wus|enviahle position on the inoe of the earth. ‘The 
0 them, ev us 5 Ade » da Was . ss 

indebted for many of ‘those happy hours’ Climate, altogether, is good and healthy, and 

which she in these verses alludes to; to thekind the natural riches abundant. One of the most 
and sympathising mistress of that house, she remarkable features deserves notice :— 

was even then under obligations for advice and) “‘ The Cross Timber of Northern Texas, 

for affection, to her of inestimable value ; and which may be deemed one of the natural cu- 

from the family by whom that lady was sur-|Tiosities of the country, forms a remarkable 
rounded, she received attentions and kind. | feature in its topography. The following de- 
nesses that sprang not simply from admiration, Seton ol It 18 se upon gio 
bt from son regard_—not from dclight in het sided. for —— — jong he 

talents merely, but from a confidence in her ‘3 6) 

worth. The sheainane she, at this, and at | Visited nearly every portion of the adjoining 

an earlier season, derived from her intimacy , districts, and examined it throughout its whole 

with this family increased month by month, | &xtent. The Cross Timber is a continuous series 
and ~~ were —_ rg true _ antes ee ee Teinity, to a - 
attachment, nis will be presently found | ; ? 

recorded in a * farewell,’ a am or upon | north, across the apparently interminable prair- 

resigning their generous protection, and quit- | ies of Northern Texas and the Ozark territory, 

ting acountry which she loved better for their Tt - age nt bank fs the oa / 
sakes, nis belt of timber varies in w rom five to 
fifty miles. Between the Trinity and Red 
rivers, it is generally from five to nine miles 
wide ; and is so remarkably straight and re- 
gular, that it appears to be a work of art, 
When viewed from the adjoining prairies on 
the east or west, it appears in the distance like 
an immense wall of woods stretching from south 
to north in a straight line, the extremities of 
which are lost in the horizon. There appears 
to be no peculiarity in the surface of the ground 
over which the Cross Timber passes, to dis- 
tinguish it from the surface of the adjoining 
country ; but, where the country is level, the 
region traversed by the Cross ‘Timber is level ; 
where it-is undulating, and where it is hilly, 
that, also, is uneven ; conforming in every re- 
spect to the general features of the adjoining 
country. The trees composing these forests 
are not distinguishable by any peculiarity from 
those which are occasionally found in the ad- 
joining prairies, or in the bottoms bordering 
the streams which intersect the Cross Timber. 
Oak, hickory, elm, white-oak, post-oak, holly, 


Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames, you do not read 
it, you see it, you watch the warriors, and hold 
your breath, you are yourself inclined 





‘To falter thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem’d unhoped from desperate strife. 


** Happy Hours. 
Where are they—those happy hours, 
Link’d with every thing I see, 
With the colour of the flowers, 
With the shadow of the tree ! 
Still the golden light is falling, 
As when first I saw the place; 
I can hear the sweet birds calling 
To their young and callow race. 


Still the graceful trees are bending, 
Heavy with the weight of bloom, 
Lilac and laburnum blending 
_ With the still more golden broom; 
Still the rosy May hath bowers 
With her paler sister made ; 
Where, where are the happy hours 
1 have pass’d beneath their shade ? 


Ah! those hours are turn’d to treasures 
Hidden deep the heart within; 

That heart has no deeper pleasures 
Than the thought of what has been. 

Every pleasure in remembrance, 
Is like coined gold, whose claim 

Rises from the stamp'd resemblance 
Which bestows a worth and name. 


Still doth memory inherit 
All that once was sweet and fair, 
Like a soft and viewless spirit 
Bearing perfume through the air ; 








and other trees, are found in it. The elm is 
often found growing luxuriantly far from any 
stream, and in apparently poor and sandy soil. 
The black-jack, a species of oak, is met with 
throughout its whole extent, from the Arkansas 
to the ‘ Black Jack Ridges,’ at the sources of 
the Trinity. The Gross Timber, in its general 
direction, does not perceptibly vary from the 
true meridian. Dr. Irion (formerly Secretary 
of State of the Republic), a few years since ac- 
companied a party of surveyors, who measured 
a line extending forty miles due south from the 
bank of Red River, near the Cross Timber, and 
found, to their surprise, that the western bor- 
der of the Cross Timber continued parallel with 
this line through the whole distance. As 
might naturally be supposed, the Cross Timber 
forms the great landmark of the western prair. 
ies; and the Indians and hunters, when de. 
scribing their routes across the country, in 
their various expeditions, refer to the Cross 
Timber, as the navigators of Europe refer to 
the meridian of Greenwich. If they wish to 
furnish a sketch of the route taken in any ex- 
pedition, they first draw a line representing the 
Cross Timber, and another representing the 
route taken, intersecting the former. Thus a 
simple but correct map of the portion of coun- 
try traversed in the expedition is at once pre. 
sented to view. The remarkable uniformity 
which characterises the Cross Timber, and its 
apparently artificial arrangement, unger a par- 
ticular meridian, has induced some persons to 
believe that it is a work of art, and owes its 
origin to the unknown race of men who have 
erected the mounds and ancient fortifications 
of the Mississippi valley. It is difficult to con- 
ceive, however, for what useful purpose it could 
have been intended, unless as a landmark to 
distinguish the boundary between two nations. 
But whether it be the work of art or of nature, 
will probably never be determined. The lines 
of civilisation are rapidly extending towards it, 
and soon the scrutiny of science will be for 
ever checked by the destroying axe of the pi- 
oneer.” 

The following quotation, also, relates to seve- 
ral remarkable particulars :— 

** Marine fossil remains and silicious petri- 
factions are found in different parts of the 
country. In the middle and northern sections 
of the district lying between the Trinity and 
Neches rivers, great numbers of petrified post- 
oak lie imbedded in the soil, some in a horizon- 
tal position, but the larger portion nearly 
upright, with an inclination towards the north. 
They are extremely hard, giving fire to steel ; 
generally of a light grey or reddish-brown co- 
lour, and present distinctly the form of the 
trunk of the post-oak, even to the knots. 
‘Near the head of the Pasigono river,’ accord- 
ing to a late topographical description of 
Texas, ‘ is the celebrated petrified forest, which 
has attracted so much attention from natural- 
ists. Here is a forest of several hundred acres 
of trees standing, which are turned to stone. 
This is a plain contradiction to the theory 
which has heretofore existed on the subject of 
petrifaction. The doctrine of submergation 
being required to produce petrifaction, is en- 
tirely disproved. Petrifactions which exist in 
many parts of this country, shew evident marks 
of recent formation. Trees which are growing, 
are sometimes partially changed to stone.’ 
Minute examination will, I apprehend, deprive 
this stone forest of much of its marvellous pre- 
tensions, which are doubtless owing to silicious 
springs, or the rapid formation of incrusting 
concretionary limestone, which readily moulds 
itself to the shape of a foreign body. The de- 
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posits from calcareous springs form equally on 
vegetable substarices—on stones, metals, wood, 
or lead, and probably incrusted the petrified 
wagon wheels previously mentioned on the au- 
thority of Mr. Bonnell. Great quantities of 
petrified bones, of an immense size, have been 
found in the bed of the Brazos. From this 
collection, a gentleman of San Felipe procured 
several teeth of an enormous size ; one of them, 
with a small portion of the jaw attached to it, 
weighed above fifty pounds. A fossil horn was 
found above San Felipe, measuring eight feet 
in length, and about three feet in the thickest 
part of the circumference. Nearly the entire 
skeleton of some huge unknown animal has 
been found just below Bastrop, on the bank of 
the Colorado. The bones, which are larger 
than any of those dug up in the Mississippi 
valley, are different from those of the mastodon. 
The animal had been furnished with horns, six 
feet and a half in length, and nine inches in 
diameter. Part of a tooth was found, which 
weighed above sixteen pounds. Bivalves and 
other shells have been taken from the limestone 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Austin. 
Besides mounds of apparently diluvial forma- 
tion, there are others which, like those of IIli- 
nois and Missouri, have evidently been con- 
structed by the hands of men, and by a race 
which probably preceded the Red Indian. The 
most remarkable of these is a circular erection 
on a plain near the Neches, in the district of 
Nacogdoches. The diameter of its base is about 


fifty yards, and it ascends, with a steep accli- | 


vity, to an elevation of some fifty feet. The 
surface near the base is smooth, and the earth 
which forms the mound was evidently conveyed 
several hundred yards from the edge of an ab- 
rupt declivity, from which a great quantity of 
clay seems to have been scooped. History con- 
tains no record of the people by whom these 
mounds were raised, or the purposes for which 
they were intended.” 

We do not enter upon the statements and 
advice which affect the views of emigrants ; 
neither have we reom to trace the rise of Texas 
from the first European settlements to the pre- 
sent time. Originally the resort of wandering 
Indians, it became a bone of contention between 
France and Spain; and both failed in their 
rival attempts at colonisation. Some American 
citizens next tried their hands; Philip Nolan 
(an Irishman of Natchez), who was slain in an 
inroad at the head of fifty adventurers, in 1789 ; 
and Isaac Kurr’s famous conspiracy was only 
nipped in the bud, or it would probably have 
revolutionised ‘Texas and Mexico, too (1805-6). 
Next followed the Mexican insurrections, and 
the internal wars from 1812 to 1824. The 
Florida treaty between Spain and the United 
States in 1819, opened the way to new efforts 
on the part of the former to colonise Texas, 
and they began to grant lands to settlers with 
that view. The first important transaction 
of this sort was the settlement of Moses Aus- 
tin, a Yankee of most persevering and intelli- 
gent character, who afterwards played a great 
part in altering the destinies of his adopted 
country. His adventures and doings are strik- 
ing illustrations of what the energy of one man 
may effect, and will be read with much interest 
in the detailed narrative of Mr. Kennedy. We 
are informed that— 

‘The leading motives which influenced the 
various authorities that presided over independ- 
ent Mexico, in affording facilities to foreign 
settlers, were avowed in the Sovereign Constitu- 
ent Cortes, during the session of 1823. It was 
stated, in the official report of the Minister 
of Exterior and Interior Relations, that, in 


consequence of Indian irruptions, the Mis-|under the command of one or more chiefs, wh, 
sions of Texas had been ruined and aban-/|are in turn subjected to the control of a prin, 
doned. ‘To secure the frontier against sa-| cipal chief, elected by the suffrage of the whip 
vage inroads, and at the same time increase|‘ nation.’ They have no idea of making any 
the public prosperity, the minister recom-| preparation for the support of an expedition, 
mended that waste lands should be opened | but depend on the contingencies of every day, 
to colonisation, on a system similar to the|supply them with food; and a body cf 54) 
national land sales of the United States. | could not be kept together for a single month 
Shortly after the presentation of this report,! without starvation. This would prevent ayy 








(news arrived of fresh incursions of wild Indian | thing like united action on their part, against 
tribes into the provinces of New Mexico and|anenemy. Nor are they a people enamourej 
Chihuahua, which had the effect of still farther} of war, when there is any prospect of Oppo. 
inclining the legislative body in favour of| sition; their depredations are always committe; 
border settlements. On the north-eastern | upon the defenceless. Even a single America, 
frontier of Mexico, there are hardly any Indian armed with the rifle has been known to keg) 





peasantry of the Aztec race, the peaceful culti-| large parties of them at bay; their principle 
| vators, whose ancestors were dwellers in cities, ; being, that it is better to suffer a dozen enemig 
in the days of Montezuma. The tribes in that} to escape, than to run the risk of losing , 
| cagion are of nomadic habits, uniting the traits | single Comanche. They hold it to be much 
! which distinguish the mountaineer and hunter | more honourable to murder a man in his sle 
| with the marauding independence of the Be-| than to take him in open combat; and bravery 
douin Arab. For centuries, a war of extermi-| they regard as an inferior quality to deceptive 
| nation, originating in a barbarous policy, had cunning. They will, therefore, use every wile 
| been waged between these restless hordesand the | to throw the unwary traveller off his guard, 
| Spanish colonists of the eastern internal pro-;by declarations of friendship, that he may le 
| vinces. This deadly and hereditary feud removed , butchered without endangering the lives of any 
all hope of bringing round the north-eastern | of their tribe. They seldom destroy the live 
| Indians to social life by gentle means. The) of women or children, whom the Indians of the 
| spirit of vengeance, and an inveterate hatred, | United States are hardly ever known to spare; 
|had raised an almost insurmountable barrier | but they capture and enslave them, incorpora. 
| between them and the whites. The Apaches’ ing them with the nation, and guarding then 
Mescaleros and Farones occupy the Bolson de so closely that they rarely have an opportunity 
Mapimi, with the mountains of Chanate and of escape. ‘They have made many treaties wit 
the Organos, whence they issued forth to spoil | the Mexicans, all of which have been violated, 
|and harass the inhabitants of Durango (New and not unfrequently within twenty-four hours 
| Biscay) and Coahuila. Mortal enemies of the | after signature ; so that the remark—‘ As uitli. 
Apaches, several tribes of whom have lived at, less as a Comanche treaty,’ has become a Mex. 
peace with the colonists, the Comanches and|ican adage. The Comanche ‘ nation’ is, per- 
their wild brethren, whom the Spaniards com-| haps, the most perfect democracy on the face of 
| prehended under the vague and indiscriminate the globe; all public affairs are managed by 
name of Mecos, frequently penetrated into the’ primary assemblies, and the people have a right 
interior of Durango, Chihuahua, and New! to displace a chief, and elect his successor, at 
Mexico, plundering and destroying the villages, pleasure. Male children are even privileged 
and driving off horses and cattle. * to rebel against their parents, who are not en- 
Five-sixths of the wild Indians that roamed titled to chastise them but by consent of the 
over the territory now designated as the Re- tribe. Any warrior claims and exercises the 
public of Texas, had their haunts north and right of punishing a woman with the utmost 
west of San Antonio de Bexar. The region| rigour, for the most trifling offences. With 
intervening between the upper waters of the’ such a system of social polity, it would be idle to 
Colorado and the river Puerco, was exclusively anticipate much harmony in their deliberations. 
claimed by the Comanches, more especially the, Their war councils not unfrequently terminate 
tract lying north of the Guadalupe mountains, | in a battle between the different tribes. They 
and extending to the latitude of Santa Fé./live in tents made of buffalo skins, locating 
Their superiority of numbers had given an| their ‘villages’ in places admitting of easy de- 
importance to the Comanches, to which their| fence. Their wealth consists of horses aud 
prowess did not entitle them, and even their, mules, of which they rear some valuable speci- 
numerical strength has been considerably over-|mens. A horse of superior speed is highly ap. 
rated by the terror-stricken Mexicans. ‘The preciated. Racing is a favourite pastime, and 
Apaches, estimated at about 4000 souls, oc-; bets are laid by the uncouth sportsmen of the 
cupied the mountainous district between the} prairies, with as much excitement regarding 
Puerco and the Rio Grande—far removed | the result as is shewn by those who stake their 
from the settlements of Texas, on which| thousands at Doncaster or Newmarket. The 
they have never intruded. The country fre-| religious conceptions of the Comanches are very 
quented by the Comanches is of extraor-| confused; they call God the Great Captain who 
dinary beauty and fertility. ‘The mountains} is in the sky, and they entertain the notion o! 
are not high nor continued chains, but are! an evil genius under the earth. Of future re 
composed of insulated peaks, which shoot sud-{ wards and punishments they have no idea, yet 
denly up out of the plains. These peaks are} they bury their warriors with their horses aud 
surrounded on every side by the richest kind| arms. Polygamy is tolerated to the extent 0! 
of land, which affords pasturage for innumer-| the individual’s means. Adultery, theft, mut 
able herds of wild cattle. From this source, | der, and other crimes (among themselves), ate 
roots and wild fruit, they draw their subsist-| punished by established usage. All the drudgery 
ence. ‘hey are a nation of robbers, and will| is performed by the women, labour being cov- 
pillage Mexicans, Texans, Americans, or any | sidered degrading by the warriors. Unlike tle 
other people who may come within their reach, | Red Men of the United States, they avoid the 
and lack ability and spirit to resist. They| use of ardent spirits, which they call ‘fool's 
seldom appear in bands of more than 300 or| water.’ ‘Temperance in this respect, with con 
400, us by their precarious mode of living)stant activity, pure streams, and a_healtly 
it would be difficult for a greater number to{ climate, will account for the unusual propo! 
obtain subsistence. Each party, or tribe, is|tion of aged persons that are found in the 
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Their language consists of about 400) have a rooted aversion from manual labour. | path than the often-trodden sixteenth century ; 
words, many of which have been borrowed The tendency of all, when removed from white it is almost impossible for even the greatest 
from the Spanish, and some from the English. | settlements, was gradually to relinquish habits research to throw any new light upon that era. 
In introducing a foreign word, they pay but of wholesome restraint, and to relapse into! Miss Costello does not spare the character of 
little attention to the correct pronunciation, | barbarism. ‘The whole Indian population of | Catherine de Medicis, and invests that of the 
and the vocable undergoes a change calculated Texas, when Austin’s colony was planted, | beautiful Marguerite of Navarre with deeper 
to render it alien to the ears of its original} may be estimated at 30,000 souls; of which, | feeling than is usually allowed to that princess, 
parents. The primitive terms of the Comanches however, but a smali proportion ranged in the making her a creature ‘‘ more sinned against 
are short, and several are combined for the ex-| immediate neighbourhood of the settlement, or|than sinning.” There are few fictitious per- 
pression of complex ideas. The language is| resided within the bounds of Texas Proper. | sonages introduced ; but such are scarcely re- 
very barren of verbs, the functions of which | In the destruction of the Missions, the Coman- | quisite, where the lives of each and all of the 
are frequently performed by the aid of gestures|ches were the principal agents. Encouraged real would furnish matter fora romance. The 
and grimaces. The Towacanies, or Tahua- by the passive submission of the Mexicans of | Queen’s poisoner, or perfumer, is thus de- 
canos, an off-shoot from the Comanche nation, ; mixed blood, they carried their insolence so far | scribed :—. 

maintained themselves above the falls of the | as to ride into Bexar, and alight in the public! ‘* This personage was René Bianco, the Flo- 
Colorado. Horse-stealing formed the principal | square, leaving their horses to be caught and) rentine, whose offices with his royal mistress 
occupation or pastime of the Towacanies, who, | pastured by the obsequious soldiers of the gar-; were so many and various, that it was almost 
in their thieving and other Indian propensities, | rison, on pain of chastisement. To raise a) impossible positively to pronounce what position 
have in no degree degenerated from the ances- | contribution, they would enter the town with | he held. Now little more than a menial, and 
tral stock. ‘Che Wacoes, another branch of|a drove of Mexican horses, stolen by them. | now little less than an ambassador, Catherine 
the Comanches, inhabited the country border-| selves, and, under pretence of having rescued! employed him in negotiations of importance to 
ing on the Upper Brazos, ranging as far west | the cabadlada from hostile Indians, would exact; the state, and in trivial messages to her fa- 
as the Colorado, and sometimes as far east as {a reward for their honesty. They openly car-; vourites and her ladies, His insinuating ad- 
the Trinity River. In alliance with the Wa-/ried off herds of cattle and horses from the| dress and remarkably handsome exterior ren« 
coes were the Pawnee Picts, or Toweashes, | settlements east of the Rio Grande, sparing| dered him, if not welcome, at least tolerated, 
residing on the Red River, sometimes on the the lives of the herdsmen, not from motives of! more especially in the latter capacity. He had 
side of the United States, and sometimes in! humanity, but because they deemed it impolitic been several years in the queen’s service, and 
Texas. The Caranchuhuas inhabited the west-! to kill those who were so useful in raising enjoyed her favour in a peculiar degree. It 
ern sea-coast, chiefly around La Baca and Ma- | horses and mules for the benefit of the Coman-; was more than whispered that his science as 
tagorda Bays. The Lipans, a small tribe, had} ches. The untaught economists of the prairies, | a chemist was that which chiefly recommended 
no defined limits. They frequented the bays| while they secured the golden eggs, perceived him to his royal mistress, who, in common with 


of Aransas and Corpus Christi, and the coun-! the wisdom of sparing the prolific goose.” , Most persons of all ranks in that age, sought 
try lying between them and the Rio Grande.| With this long extract we finish; and can 
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| diligently after the hidden secrets of nature, 
Being the hereditary enemies of the Comanches, | only refer to the work itself for a knowledge of | and left no means unemployed to discover her 
they were obliged to avoid their hunting range the present condition and prospects of Texas,! mysteries. It was said that the mother of 
in the upper country. The small wandering; in which the author estimates there are no} Bianco was of Indian origin, and that from 
tribe of Toncahuas were in the same predicament | more than 10,000 slaves, and ridicules Sir F.|her he. had gained knowledge withheld from 
with respect to the Comanches. A scanty and  Buxton’s and Mr. Turnbull’s exaggerations on | students of other climes. A certain degree of 
harmless tribe, called Bidias, roamed, like gip-' that subject. But one word more :— /suspicion and some feeling of awe attended 
sies, on the waters of the San Jacinto, and sup-; ‘‘In June 1838, there were six weekly} him, though it was rather in his absence than 
ported themselves by hunting and fishing. ‘These newspapers in Texas; in June 1839, there|his presence; for his ready wit and fluent 
tribes composed the whole strength of the native were twelve journals, one of them published| conversation were not calculated to inspire 
Indians of Texas within the present geogra-' daily, and some tri-weekly. The operative) other than agreeable thoughts. It was only in 
phical limits of the Republic. Besides these, printers had established a Typographical Asso-| the occasional glance of his dark, sparkling, 
who may be termed indigenous, there were a ciation for controlling the rate of wages. Ajand deeply-set eye that might be detected a 
number of Indians that had emigrated from theatre was opened in Houston in the summer | sinister character, and a searching and eager 
the United States to the country bordering the of 1838, and a respectable company was per-: expression at variance with his frank and joy- 
Trinity, and between that stream and Red forming some of my old friend Sheridan | ous manner.” 

River. These fugitive bands contained por- Knowles’s latest dramas in the summer of 1839.; Of this somewhat highly coloured character, 
tions of the following tribes; — Kickapoos, There are jockey clubs in several districts, | the fullowing scene will afford further illustra- 
Cushattas, Delawares, Shawnees, Beluxis,)and races and billiards are favourite amuse-'tion. Our readers will readily recognise 
Cherokees, Tawanies, Alabamas, Choctaws, ments. Gambling, originating in thirst for | Catherine de Medicis in the madonna :— 
Unataquas, Quapaws, Tohooktookies, Caddoes ; |excitement, is one of the prominent vices of; ‘+ ‘ Know, madonna, that to me human life is 
in all about 4000. Most of these Indians the South. A professed gambler is held in, of no more value than is the skin of the snake 
(who in Texas are denominated, in the aggre- | abhorrence by the respectable citizens in ‘T'exas, ; which he has cast, than is the shell of the 
gate, ‘ the Cherokees and their Twelve Asso. | and is deemed capable of committing the dark-| worm which he has quitted. Blood is to me 
ciate Bands *) entered the country in 1822 and , est crimes. —‘ Bring down my baggage,’ said | the same as water, though I prefer avoiding 
1824. The Cushattas and Alabamas, the most one of these worthies, an adventurer from it, for it tells tales. I have a surer method, 
orderly of the whole, arrived at a considerably Arkansas, to the waiter of an inn. ‘ What is| which, when I use it, never can fail. You 
earlier period. All were intruders, who took | it, sir?’ inquired the latter. ‘ Three pistols, have already employed me; give me work 
advantage of the weakness of the authorities, a bowie-knife, a pack of cards, and a shirt.’— again. When did [ return and tell you of 
and the confusion which reigned in Mexico, to| Among all ranks and classes in Mexico, the defeat 2” As he spoke, rapidly and earnestly 
‘squat’ upon a fertile soil. These intrusive mania for gambling ruinously prevails.” the mind of Catherine seemed to undergo a 
Indians were generally more dangerous neigh- fearful struggle. She looked into his face as if 
bours to white settlers than the native tribes of | The Queen’s Poisoner ; or, France in the Six-, fascinated by his intense gaze: her eyes were 
Texas, To the obstinate courage and pro- | teenth Century. A Romance. By Louisa! dilated, her lips white, and her hands hung 
found dissimulation of their race, they united a! Stuart Costello, author of “ A Summer | powerless by her side: he finished speaking, 
Spurious civilisation, limited chiefly to the vices} amongst the Bocages and the Vines,” ** Spe-! and removed from her the glance which rooted 
and mischievous arts of social life. They were| cimens of the Early Poetry of France,” &c.| her to the spot. She shuddered—passed her 
expert in the use of the rifle, and not insensible| 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Bentley. hand across her eyes, and sank into a chair ; 
to the advantages of co-operation in warfare. | WE never take up a work from Miss Costello's | while Bianco, taking a roll of parchment from 
From a long residence in the settled districts of | pen without feeling certain of being interested | his bosom, began to read it with attention. 
the United States, many of them had acquired | and instructed by its perusal. In the present |‘ René,’ said the queen, after she had a little 
a knowledge of the advantages of agriculture. | instance —the first attempt, we believe, of the, recovered her self - possession, ‘have you dis- 
These had fixed habitations, rudely cultivated authoress in novel-writing —we find the most | covered if Montgomery is in Paris?’ ‘ I have,” 
lands, and stock. Some were possessed of eventful period of French history treated in| answered he, looking up. ‘I know his haunts, 
money, received from the government of the a style which does credit alike to her originality | and have intercepted a letter which he wrote 
United States in compensation for their Jands,|and to her extensive reading: perhaps we|to Queen Jeanne, appointing an interview 
and had purchased negro slaves for working | may be permitted the wish that Miss C.| with her, at the masqued ball, atthe Tuileries. 
their farms, for even the half-civilised Indians | had devoted her talent to a less~ beaten) I let the information reach its destination, for 
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my own reasons. He fears to visit her at her 
hotel, as spies may observe him ; but he is safe 
now, he has a friend who will not again lose sight 
of him, and his disguise will avail him nothing.’ 
* This is most prosperous,’ said Catherine, ex- 
ultingly. ‘In Paris, in my own power! Oh! 
with what joy should I hear of his punishment 
overtaking him; what reward would be too 
great for him who accomplishes it! René,’ 
she continued, taking a sparkling ring from 
her finger, ‘ wear this, to remind you of what 
is to be done.’ * Thanks, madonna,’ said the 
Italian; ‘your interest is mine.’ ‘And now 
tell me,’ whispered Catherine, ‘ does the great 
work prosper, or must I still linger in uncer. 
tainty ?? ‘It advances rapidly,’ replied her 
confidant. ‘The planet Venus rises steadily 
towards the highest point of the heavens, and 
will soon fix over the head of her who is all- 
powerful; but something still is wanting: we 
have had both blood and gold, but not enough.’ 
* More gold you shall have,’ gasped Catherine. 
‘And why not more blood ?’ rejoined René, 
with a sinister look. ‘There must be blood 
of infidels; the spirits must be propitiated.’ 
‘They shall,’ returned the Queen fiercely, 
‘though whole oceans should be shed to gain 
them to my purpose.’ ‘ Madonna,’ said the 
adept, solemnly, ‘the time is coming when I 
can reveal to you what never yet has been 
told to mortal ears: the great elixir which 
sages have toiled for in vain for ages is all 
but within my grasp. I have heard the an. 
swer of the great demon. ‘* Whatever God 
hath revealed it is possible for man to become 
possessed of.’ The infallible talisman of power 
can only be gained by him who first. is mas- 
ter of the great treasure of nature, which for 
ever shines in the eyes of the learned, and 
is snatched away. Deny me, therefore, no- 


thing ; confide entirely in me alone, and I shall 
succeed: the mind of the searcher must be un- 
ruffled, his wishes must be granted, his earthly 


desires satisfied.’ ‘Ask what you will,’ said 
Catherine with emotion ; ‘ the xingdom’s wealth 
is yours, if I can obtain it.’ ‘ As yet,’ replied 
the master, ‘I know not wha; will be required. 
Great is my task, and mighty is my under- 
taking. I must conquer the four points of 
knowledge, and become master of the four 
kingdoms, the mineral, vegetable, magical, and 
angelical. The first has the power of trans- 
muting vegetables; that I have nearly attained ! 
The second discovers the nature of man and 
all kinds of animals, together with trees, plants, 
flowers, the art of producing and improving 
them, and contains the grand qualities of light 
and heat. ‘he third teaches the language of 
brutes and all creatures, the art of divination, 
and the knowledge of futurity. And, lastly, 
the angelical stone must be obtained, which is 
so subtle that it can be neither seen, felt, nor 
weighed, but- tasted only ;—it contains within 
it the germ of eternity, and the key to all 
spiritual intercourse.’ Bianco spoke with energy 
and enthusiasm, and so absorbed was he in the 
recapitulation of the parts of that wondrous 
knowledge after which he sought, that he seemed 
for the time insensible to outward objects, and 
rapt from himself. Catherine listened, as if on 
every word he spoke her fate depended ; and 
watched his features, as they subsided into 
calmness, with deep emotion.” 

We conclude by recommending Miss Cos- 
tello’s volumes to the lovers of faithful historical 
record. 


Sketches of China; partly during an Inland 
Journey of Four Months, between Peking, 
Nanking, and Canton; with Notices and 
Observations relative to the Present War. 
By J. F. Davis, Esq., F.R.S. &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1841. Knight. 

Mr. Davis, one of our best authorities on 

Chinese subjects, has seized the time when our 

position in regard to the Celestial Empire 

excites more than usual interest, to issue these 
volumes, though referring almost entirely to 
circumstances observed during the celebrated 

embassy to Peking, which is now rather a 

gone-by affair, and has been described by his 

fellow-travellers in works familiar to the 
public. The narrative is, nevertheless, curious 
in many incidents, and will repay the reader 
for the trouble of perusal. As it is to us, how- 

ever, rather retrospective and destitute of im- 

portant novelty, we shall take leave to advert 

to the concluding pages, in which the ex- 
perience of the author is exercised upon the 
present situation of our concerns with the 

Chinese :— 

‘* The year 1840 was destined to present the 
extraordinary spectacle of a British naval and 
military force on the coast of China, a region 
so far removed from Europe that its existence 
600 years ago was scarcely known, and the 
faithful narrative of a long resident and 
traveller in the country received as a tissue of 
fables concerning another El Dorado. Our 
own intercourse with this farthest extreme of 
the Asiatic continent had scarcely exceeded 
two centuries ; but in the course of that time 
a trade had grown up, and become of such 
importance to our commerce and revenue, that 
the loss of it could not be viewed in any other 
light than as a national calamity. The series | 
of untoward events, which after a course of 
about five years terminated in the British 
trade being proscribed at Canton, it would be 
useless to recapitulate in this place, or to debate 
the question as to whence the disasters origin- 
ated. The commerce being once lost, a power- 
ful and expensive armament was deemed neces- 
sary for its recovery, and for the vindication of 
injuries inflicted on the national honour and 
interests. It will, therefore, be more to our 
purpose to view the progress of events, and to 
consider what has yet been done towards re- 
storing and improving the state of our relations 
with China. ‘The course of rash and unadvised 
measures, pursued by the imperial commissioner 
at Canton, was clearly grounded on the notion 
that the English were unprovided with any 
means of redress, superior to those with which 
they had hitherto so inadequately opposed the 
arrogance and oppression of his government. 
The frequent failure of strong measures, adopted 
on our side with insufficient powers, had evi- 
dently emboldened the Chinese authorities ; and 
it was plain that the commissioner further pro« 
ceeded on the presumption that, when the 
English had been excluded from Canton, their 
place would be amply supplied by Americans 
and others. The commencement of a blockade 
of the coast first opened his eyes to the error of 
the last calculation ; and it was not until the 
actual arrival of a powerful force, that he began 
to relax in the confidence with which he viewed 
all hostile threats and rumours, as mere repe- 
titions of those fulminations which repeated 
impunity had at last taught the Chinese to 
disregard. The imperial commissioner (now 
appointed Viceroy of Canton) accordingly pur- 
sued his course of hostility in an uncompro- 
mising manner, and to the best of his abilities. 
It may be a question with some whether he 











authorised the poisoning of the water and the 


Gene 
tea; but the more open, though equally fri, 
less, attempts on the fleet of merchantn 
with fire-rafts (a favourite method of Chingy 
warfare), were three times repeated by \), 
orders of this implacable enemy of the Britiy 
name. It so happened, that the last attack , 
fire-rafts occurred on the night of the 9th y 
June, the very day on which the Alligator, 
being the first ship of the approaching «, 
pedition, arrived off Macao. That frigate wy 
in fact, guided to the anchorage at Caysixy 
moon by the light of the burning rafts, ay 
her boats were employed in towing them ay, 
from the fleet. The attack had been concerts) 
with all imaginable secrecy, and scarcely \aj 
the signal of danger been made, than the fi, 
burst out from nearly twenty rafts, or rathe 
boats, chained together two-and-two, so thy 
they might swing athwart our ships with th 
tide, which, as well as the wind, was in thei: 
favour. The scene is described as very bea. 
tiful, heightened as it was by the darkness of 
the night. During their approach to the fie, 
a portion of the combustibles exploded like 1. 
gular fireworks. The confusion was consider. 
able among the merchant shipping ; most ¢i 
them slipped their cables in the hurry to more 
out of danger, and as the wind slackened, seve. 
ral cases of collision occurred among the ni- 
merous vessels adrift at once in a narrow space, 
No serious injury, however, was sustained, ani 
this cowardly mode of warfare proved utterly 
abortive ; though it could not be followed by 
the condign punishment which attended the 
more daring hostility of Admiral Kwan’s squai- 
ron of war-junks on a previous occasion. The 
Chinese authorities at Canton had now done 
their worst, and the arrival at last of the arma. 
ment, which they had long treated as an empty 
threat, disheartened them, for a time, from 
further attempts at active mischief.” 

Mr. Davis details subsequent operations, as 
we have them in newspapers, gazettes, ani 
Lord Jocelyn’s intelligent volume; and cn. 
cludes :-— 

* Meanwhile the Chinese had gained an in. 
portant advantage, calculated to give them eli. 
tion and confidence, and not unlikely to le 
abused by them to sinister ends, in the capture 
of about twenty prisoners from the brig Kit, 
which had been sent to survey the mouth ¢ 
the Yang-tse Keang, and got aground there. 
Captain Anstruther, an officer of the Madras 
artillery, had likewise fallen into the hands o! 
a concealed party, while he was out sketching 
in the neighbourhood of Tsinghae, and was 
carried off to Ningpo. The Chinese were thus 
hovering, in a furtive manner, within our own 
precincts, ready to perpetrate by treachery what 
they dared not attempt to accomplish by force. 
The fate of these several prisoners (with the 
addition of the captive at Canton) could na 
fail to weigh with some pressure upon the 
minds of the British plenipotentiaries. It was 
learned, however, that for the present they 
were kindly treated at Ningpo, and offered in 
exchange for Chusan. Whatever may be tle 
nature of the negotiations, the Chinese wil 
consider these prisoners as their trump cards, 
and play them accordingly. ‘The cardinal aud 
indispensable points to be gained from te 
Chinese may be comprised under a few heads. 
First, then, the safe surrender of the said 
prisoners, which, in all probability, will only be 
obtained by making the bombardment of Can- 
ton the alternative. Secondly, considering the 
degradation of Lin as a matter of course, some 
indemnity for the consequences of his acts 
Thirdly, the restitution of the trade under 
circumstances of security to person aud pr- 
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perty, both of them so outraged by the Chinese} must all be guaranteed by something more sub-| writer must be better informed than our- 
commissioner. Under this head must be com- tantial than words, or even paper documents. | selves :— ; ; 

prised some provision for cases of accidental) The Chinese pretension to universal sovereignty| ‘* Dear me, what shall I do with this cheek ! 
homicide, and the difficult subject of the opium | is not altogether unlike the Romish claim of a| I never shall get the rouge off: just give me 
trade. Fourthly, the recognition of the na-| cognate kind in spiritual matters; and as the | that box of white powder.’ ‘Oh! wash it off 
tional character of the British representative, | one dispenses with the observance of good faith | at once,’ exclaimed Lady Julia, pettishly. ‘1 
and the disuse of the offensive language in| towards ‘ heretics,’ so the other rejoices in the| want you to come down with me to breakfast,” 
which the Canton officers have been accustomed | same convenient latitude towards ‘ barbarians.’ | &e. &e. * Wash my face!’ answered Lady Mar- 
toindulge. Without these, any treaty would It is plain, therefore, that a respectable naval} wood, with a look of consternation ; ‘my dear, 
be a lame and impotent conclusion, and leave | force will in future be always required on the! I have not washed my face this forty years !°” 
us just where we were before. There are | Chinese coast ; added tu a well-founded convic- | 
other points whose concession, it cannot be| tion, on the part of the Peking court, that the MISCELLANEOUS. 
denied, would be of high value and importance renewed misconduct of its provincial ener cn of Arc, the Maid of Orleans. 
to the foreign trade; but they are less abso-|aries will be followed by trouble and involve. | 
Jutely necessary to its mere safe existence than|ment to itself. If a second campaign to the! «© House of Colberg,” ** Master Clarke,” &c. 
the foregoing, and would be more strenuously | north-eastward (as now appears all but inevit-| 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Colburn. 
resisted. ‘These are, admission to the northern | able) should be undertaken in the summer of) f{3s7roRy has been so full of the strange and 
ports for purposes of trade ; the abolition of 1841, the cruise of the Conway and Algerine | tragical story of the Maid of Orleans, that it 
the monopoly of Hong merchants, who can/|has established the most important fact, that | affords the novelist but little scope for colouring 





By T. J. 


Serle, author of ** The Merchant of London,” 


now no longer be opposed by the East India|the great Keang is navigable forty miles in-| or imagination. Mr. Serle has implicitly fol- 
Company ; a tariff of regulated duties on _ex-| wards from its mouth, and that a clear channel | |owed the received accounts, and placed the pic- 
ports and imports ; and the residence of an exists for vessels of any size, with a depth of | tures they convey before us with great ability. 
agent of the crown at Peking. The cession | five or six fathoms water. Whenever it shall) He has adhered to the rumour which gives the 
ofan island is the very last point that would | be found necessary or expedient to ‘ make war lentes a devoted lover; who is, indeed, the 
ever be yielded by the court of Peking, as the | on the Chinese government, in the sense which | narrator of her remarkable adventures, her 
capture of one has been that which most an- | that term bears every where else, nothing can/ divine or fanatic inspiration, her difficulties, 
noyedit. ‘The temporary occupation ofsuch an} at once so severely distress and perplex it as! her crosses, her triumphs, her sufferings, and 
island as a means of compulsion is excellent ;| the blockade of the grand canal at Kwa-chow;!the ultimate fulfilment of her prophecies. It 
but the permanent possession of any Barataria| but this, to be completely effective, must com-! js a wonderful exhibition of the superstitious 
of the kind could not be easily proved to be | mence before the grain and tribute junks begin | feelings of the age; and the author has in- 
otherwise than an embarrassment, if the power | their departure for the northward, in the month | fused into it, with graphic fidelity, the habits 
of the Chinese government can so effectually! of May, or perhaps earlier. When it is con-| of the people, French and English, in peace 
prevail over its subjects to leave us ‘ alone in| sidered that the food and clothing of Peking,|and in war. The foreknowledge of the leading 
our glory,’ as experience has proved at Chusan. | the rice and tea, the silk and cotton, proceed | eyents of the characters of the principal actors 
A general feeling of disappointment and de-|almost entirely from the south of the great/|jn them. and of the catastrophe, is so strongly 
spondency was the result of the adjournment of! river, by what may really be called the ali-| against the subject, that we think its under- 
the discussions to Canton, followed by the fruit-| mentary canal of the empire, it is impossible | taking was a very difficult one; but with 
less expedition to Ningpo in behalf of the pri-| not to acknowledge the importance of this point, | allowances for these circumstances, we con- 
soners, There was nothing peculiarly encou-|so vulnerable to our steamers and ships of war, |gratulate Mr. Serle on the manner in which 
raging even in the speech of the 26th of|and at the same time so vital to the Chinese.” |e has executed his task. 


, : ce The numerous 
January on opening Parliament; for if the| 


____|class of readers who shrink from the more 





Chinese government could ever have been ex- 


pected, ‘from its own sense of justice,’ to brio | The Love-Match. A Novel. By the Author | 


these matters to a speedy and amicable settle- | 
ment, what, it may be asked, had twenty} 


of Emily.” 3 vols. 12mo. 


Colburn. 


London, 1841. 


solid employment of perusing historical works, 
will be both interested and instructed by an 


| episode like this; to which also belongs the 


valuable praise of not disturbing or misleading 


ships of war and four steamers to do in China?| We are never very harsh critics when the|the mind bya misstatement of facts, or a per- 
And what have they done beyond the capture | object is a lady, and even had we been so in-|yersion of ‘truth, for the sake of a fictitioys 


of Chusan, to accomplish which a tenth part 
of the force would have amply sufficed? A} 
hope still remains that the concentration of a 
large naval force in the Canton river may lead 
to such stringent measures as shall effectually 
Wing down Chinese arrogance, and put an end 
to the temporising contrivances and lingering 
pretexts of that utterly weak, but most cunning 
and perfidious, government. One season of 
operations on the coast is at an end, and the 
only chance of preventing the necessity for an- 
other seems to lie in placing Canton at the| 
mercy of the British squadron. The delay of 
every month, with the sickness of the troops, 
and the capture of prisoners, is calculated to 
Inspirit the Chinese, whom it certainly cannot 
be estimating too highly if we compare them to 
the Mexicans who opposed the Spaniards in the 
sixteenth century; yet even they took courage 
to resist, when they found at last that their 
Enropean enemies were subject to the casualties 
ofsickness and death. It may fairly be doubted 
any treaty is likely to be of the least avail to 
secure our trade from future annoyance in the 
Canton river, should the batteries at the Bogue 
escape demolition. A lesson of that kind could 
hever be dissembled nor forgotten, and as it is 
quite clear that no persuasion except that of 
force has the least chance of prevailing, there 
seems to he no theatre for its exercise preferable 
to the point where the Chinese consider them- 
selves strongest. When every thing has been 
gaiued that an armed negotiation can give, it 





clined towards the light volumes before us, the 
sweet face that graces the frontispiece must 
have turned our stern resolves. But we were 
not so inclined, for we found nothing to con- 
demn in The Love- Match (if Love-Match it be 
where one only loves). The sentiments for 
which we hold the authoress responsible be- 
token a pure and refined mind and delicate 
womanly feeling. The moral inculcated is the 
certain and heavy punishment of the disobe- 
dient child. ‘The authoress says :— 

‘“*'There are few women who do not wish, 
or, at some period of their life, have not wished, 
to be married. It is the natural aim of a 
woman,” and defends the sex’s privileges still 
further ; remarking,— 

**No blame can be attached to women for 
wishing to marry well, provided the means 
they employ to effect their purpose are such as 
they ought to be, and that they neither seek to 
interfere with, or destroy the happiness of 
others, or compromise at once their own, and 
the dignity of the whole sex to which they 
belong, by outstripping the bounds of modesty 
and decorum.” 

Did our limits permit, we should be tempted 
to quote a scene in a pawnbroker’s shop, it is 
so unreal,—nor would we have it otherwise. 
Of the realities of such things we would have 
the young and tender-hearted as innocent as 
the authoress of The Love-Match. Having 
rudely contradicted one passage, we give our 
implicit belief to another, on which the fair 





triumph. 

We may mention that we have seen the 
original MS. trial of Joan of Arc, an immense 
folio volume, very closely written, in the old 
book library of Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Electrotype Manipulation. By Charles V. 
Walker, Honorary Secretary to the London 
Electrical Society. London, 1841. Knight 
and Sons. 

A LITTLE work replete with plain practical 
instructions to guide the young experimentalist 
to a successful application of the principles 
upon which this novel art depends. And, 
further, a clear exposition of the many little 
points without a knowledge of, or attention to, 
which the understanding the principles would 
avail but little. It is intended for the ama- 
teur, and therefore scientitic phraseology is, 
whenever it could be, excluded. The author 
says that ‘‘the instructions given are the re- 
sults of extensive experiment on the subject 
during many months.” A perusal of them 
will readily suggest the like conclusion. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower-Garden. Bulb- 
ous Plants. No. XIV. London, 1841. 
Smith. 

ABuca, Gagea, Velthemea, Puschkinia, Bro- 

diza, Camassia, Calliprora, and some other 

half score of hard, but sonorous, named bulbs, 
most of them deserving the title of pretty, 
ov beautiful, adorn this new No. of Mrs. 

Loudon’s charming work. They shew how 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








many fair strangers are being added to our 
flower-gardens. 

Asmodeus ; from the French of Le Sage. 
Parts XI. XII. London, 1841. Thomas. 
DuRinG its progressive appearance we have 
more than once noticed this clever edition of 
the Devil on Two Sticks, and now, at its con- 
clusion, have cordially to repeat our praise of 
the style in which it has been produced. The 
illustrations, by Tony Johannot, are replete 
with character and expression, and impart an 
additional reality, as well as interest, to the 
text of the author. Satire and sentiment are 
happily combined in both; and the completed 
volume will be an ornament to any library, as 
it has ever been one of the most lively relax- 
ation to the reader. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GALLOWAY’S IMPROVED RAILWAY. 

WE mentioned last week that we had inspected 
at the Adelaide Gallery a working model of 
this novel mode of propelling railroad carriages, 
and that we were much struck with its in- 
genuity and apparent advantages. The follow- 
ing description cannot fail to be interesting :-— 

The principle of the invention consists in pro- 
pelling detached carriages by means of a third 
continuous rail (which is movable), extending 
midway between the present rails and sup- 
porters in rollers. This rail is composed of 
wood and iron of sufficient strength, and is to 
be moved by stationary engines, about a mile 
and a half apart ; and the results and peculiarity 
of the arrangement are, that by giving a very 
small velocity to this propelling rail, a very 
considerable velocity of the carriages is obtained. 
This effect is produced by the application of the 
principle of the lever, and may be thus ex- 
plained :— 
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Let a bc be a lever of the third order, of 
which a is the fulcrum, 4 the power, and c the 
resistance. Now, if 6 be moved, the points } 
and c will describe arcs in the proportion of 
their respective radii, a b and ac. Now, let 
the two dotted circles be drawn from the point 
c, and conceive the outer circle to be capable of 
rolling along a horizontal line, d d, and that 
power be applied horizontally to the point 6, 
then the outer circle will, for a short distance, 
roll along d d, at a velocity as many times 
greater than the point 4, as the whole radius 
e ais tothe part thereof ba. But if the two 
circles be supposed to represent two wheels 
fixed upon one axis, and to roll upon separate 
planes, e ¢ and d d, and we suppose the re- 
spective planes touch the respective wheels so 
closely as not to slip, then if e e¢ be movable, 
and d d stationary, the motion given to e e 
will, as in the case of the lever a 4 c, cause c 





(which has now become the axis) to move many 
times faster than e¢ e. 

This principle is carried out by having six 
wheels to each carriage, there being a double- 
flanged wheel between each pair of the ordinary 
wheels. Instead, however, of the axis extending 
right across as usual, it is divided into two 
parts, and coupled by a sort of universal joint, 
at or near the middle wheel, so as to adjust the 
wheels to the accidental sinking of any of the 
rails. ‘There are six springs, capable of adjust- 
ment so as to give a proportionate adhesion to 
each and all of the wheels. The middle wheels 
are of one.seventh less diameter than the four 
side wheels, and bear upon the propelling rail 
as already described. These wheels are double- 
flanged, as stated, so that to get off the rail is 
scarcely possible, as, even if a rail were displaced, 
the flanges of the centre wheels would guide 
the carriage until over the defective part. If, 
therefore, the middle rail be moved by a 
stationary engine, a carriage so constructed 
must travel along the line at seven times the 
velocity of the propelling rail. The patentee 
proposes to work these movable rails by chains 
or wire ropes winding round drums worked by 
stationary engines. It will be apparent that 
these movable rails may be as much shorter 
than the distance from station to station as 
they require to move to propel the carriages 
overthem. They are to be so constructed as 
to overlap each other, so as to cause no inter- 
ruption to the carriages when passing from 
one léngth to another, and the time of start- 
ing each engine is announced by electric 
signal. 

In the curved portions of the line, the propel- 
ling rail would be of such dimensions in its 
depth and width as to bend easily round the 
greatest curves, and a little consideration will 
shew that a very small effort will be sufficient 
to effect this. 

In this system of railway, every carriage is 
self-propelled, and, therefore, all the weight is 
rolled along the line. Thus a very consider- 
able acclivity can be ascended, and we were in- 
formed by the patentee that his carriage can 
ascend an inclination of one in thirty, being 
three times greater than is practicable for 
locomotive engines. 

A collision is almost impossible, since the 
power, when in action, must propel every thing 
in the same direction and at the same velocity. 
If, however, the conductor perceives an ob- 
struction, he can (by moving a lever) slightly 
raise the middle wheels, which instantly de- 
stroys the adhesion by which the carriage is 
propelled, and the brake is applied to overcome 
the impetus. By letting down the middle 
wheels the carriage moves on as before. 

On the question of the expense of working 
this system, it may be observed, that when 
either locomotive engines or ropes are used, 
much the greater portion of the power is con- 
sumed in overcoming the resistance of the pro- 
peller itself, and on inclined planes the loss by 
locomotive power is enormous. If, therefore, 
the resistance of these systems be multiplied by 
their respective velocities, the saving must evi- 
dently be considerable where such slow motions 
only are necessary. There must evidently, 
also, be great economy and advantage in sub- 
stituting a smooth and noiseless motion of 
three or four miles per hour in the propellor 
for the destructive velocity of either locomotive 
engines or ropes. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
THE Society of Arts, at their meeting on 
Wednesday evening last, voted their gold Isis 





Medal to Mr. Simpson, Surgeon to the West. 
minster General Dispensary, for the application 
of papier maché to the making of anatomical 
figures and models of morbid anatomy. Mr, 
Simpson, some years since, turned his attention 
to the constructing of anatomical models, in 
consequence of the difficulty and expense at that 
time attendant on procuring subjects for dissec. 
tion. The materials previously in general use 
were wax, or plaster, of which the former was 
found to be too expensive to come within the 
means of lecturers, and students in general; 
and was too delicate to be handled in the lec. 
ture-room without incurring the chance of con. 
siderable damage. The plaster of Paris models 
were also objectionable on account of their great 
weight and brittleness. The material which 
Mr. Simpson employs is paper worked into 
moulds, taken from dissections; this produces 
a model of extreme lightness, and so hard that 
it may be freely handled without danger of 
damage. The external surface is painted in 
oil-colour, representing the appearance of the 
dissection. The right side of the figure which 
Mr. Simpson exhibited to the Society shews 
the superficial arteries, veins, nerves, and 
muscles; the left side shews the second and 
third layers of muscles, the deep-seated vessels, 
and more particularly those parts concerned 
in surgical operations. 

The internal parts are removable so as to 
exhibit the natural arrangement of the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera, the brain and its mem. 
branes, the spinal marrow, tongue, &c. The 
invention is particularly serviceable for the 
study of anatomy in warm climates, where wax 
models cannot be used, nor the natural sub. 
jects conveniently dissected. 


CURE OF DEAFNESS AND DISEASES OF 
THE EAR. 

On Thursday a meeting took place at the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear in 
Dean Street, Soho Square, which was attended 
by the Earl of Harewood, the Marquess of 
Downshire, Lord Sondes, and a number of the 
friends of this valuable institution. A most 
satisfactory statement was made respecting the 
multitude of patients relieved or cured by the 
skilful treatment and indefatigable attention of 
Mr. Curtis (no fewer than about 12,000 since 
the establishment of the charity in 1816) ; and 
a series of resolutions were proposed and cat- 
ried, the chief of which was, that a subscrip- 
tion should be opened to procure a commodious 
building for the reception of the infant deaf 
and dumb in order to attempt their cure, and 
also for the accommodation of poor persons 
from the country who were afflicted with aural 
diseases. A considerable sum was immediately 
subscribed by the noblemen and gentlemen 
present for this truly benevolent purpose; and 
another subscription, limited to a guinea, was 
further entered into for a piece of plate to be 
presented to the surgeon, Mr. Curtis, in testi- 
mony of the high estimation in which his ser- 
vices to the institution were held. Thanks 
were voted to Sir H. Halford and Sir M. Tier. 
ney, the consulting physicians ; and to Lord 
Harewood for his able Presidency ; after which 
the meeting dissolved. We cannot conclude 
without strenuously recommending the further 
extension of this humane and beneficent design 
to the public at large. The widely-spread and 
painful class of diseases which it is calculated 
to alleviate, ask with a loud voice, though from 
the dumb, for the support of a Christian and 
sympathising community. 
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ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
Fe.tows were elected. Read, ‘ Observations 
on Bremicker’s Comet, as obtained, with the 
Equatoreal, at Mr. Bishop’s observatory, and 
an Account of the Methods employed in 
Deducing them,’ by the Rev. W. R. Dawes. 
The extreme faintness of this comet ren- 
dering it observable only by persons pos- 
sessing large telescopes, Mr. Dawes was in- 
duced to employ for the purpose Mr. Bishop’s 
equatoreally - mounted telescope of 7 inches 
clear aperture, and 10% feet focal length. 
The micrometer used has four thick wires, 
two of which are parallel to the screw, and, 
therefore, parallel to the webs, and fixed at an 
angular distance of 7” between their adjacent 
edges, and the other two parallel to the webs, 
and movable with them. By means of these 
four thick wires a small square was formed, 
as nearly as possible in the centre of the field, 
and the nucleus of the comet placed in it for 
observation. ‘The nucleus resembled a star of 
about the 10th or 11th magnitude, abruptly 
diffusing itself into the nebulosity around it. 
It was very decided, with powers 63 and 105, 
the latter of which was generally employed in 
the observations. The first day of observation 
of the comet was Nov. 14 last, when, as well 
as on Nov. 16, 19, and 24, the stellar nucleus 
was remarked as distinctly visible. On Nov. 
19 it appeared rather eccentric on the north 
following side. After Dec. 3 a succession of 
cloudy evenings occurred, and the comet was 
not seen again till Dec. 22, when the stellar 
nucleus was again visible, and the apparent 
diameter of the comet was certainly larger. 
It must also have been brighter, since the 
observations of it were considered good, though 
the sky was so hazy that stars of the 4th mag- 
nitude were scarcely visible to the naked eve. 
The last night of observation was Dec. 29, 
when it still exhibited a decided stellar nucleus, 
and the nebulosity appeared more extended and 
dense. No observations were made to deter- 
mine its diameter, but it was estimated at 11’. 
At no time has any appearance of a tail been 
suspected. The method of observation adopted 
by Mr. Dawes, was that of transit-comparisons 
in right ascension, and of micrometrical com- 
parisons in north polar distance with neigh- 
bouring stars whenever it was practicable. 
Most of the comparison stars have been iden- 
tified as contained in the Catalogue of Groom- 
bridge ; and the author enters greatly into 
detail respecting the catalogue-places of all his 
observed stars, preferring the places given in 
Pond’s Catalogue of 1112 stars, whenever they 
were found there. Want of space prevents the 
insertion of a table exhibiting the observed 
apparent places of the comet. 


SOCIETY OF ARTs. 
Ox Wednesday evening Mr. Goddard delivered 
a familiar discourse (illustrated by experiments 
and many specimens of the art) ‘On the 
American Patent Process of the Daguerréo- 
type, and its Application to the taking of Por- 
traits from Life, with the recent Improvements.’ 
Havingin a recent Literary Gazette (No. 1263), 
in the report of a lecture on the same interest- 
Ing subject at the Royal Institution, gone 
into the subject, we are absolved from the task 
of a second report. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that M. Dagnerre thought proper to take 
out a patent for this country, as it not only 
created disappointment, but put a severe check 
Upon ail speculation, beyond the mere verifica- 


+g of the facts announced. Not so elsewhere, 
or in America no 


alle sooner was the process 
wn than many persons commenced experi- 


menting upon it, and have thus made the ad- 
vance now so popular in London, of taking 
portraits from the life. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

On Wednesday evening, Mr. Walker, the 
President’s annual conversazione was given at 
his house in George Street, and was attended 
by upwards of four hundred persons of almost 
every walk in life, from the peer and legislator 
to the ingenious mechanic. Stars and ribands 
were contrasted with homely frieze, and white 
kids with hard hands; the whole forming an 
assemblage of a very interesting kind. In the 
rooms were many curious and important in- 
ventions and works of art, both fine and useful. 
Models of steam-vessels and railroads, and of 
improvements in other mechanical branches 
and machinery, were numerous, and some of 
them apparently of infinite promise to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. Nor were 
they confined to industrial objects ;—but we 
must defer a detailed notice of the most re- 
markable, not easily examined in crowded 
apartments, and only add that refreshments 
were bountifully supplied to all his visitors by 
the liberal hand of the worthy President of the 
Society of Civil Engineers. 


PARIS LETTER. 
May 11, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of May 4.— 
The meeting commenced by a ballot for a mem- 
ber in the room of the late Professor Savart. 
At the second scrutiny, M. Despretz was 
elected.—_M. Biot communicated the first part 
of a memoir ‘On a New Kind of Polarisation 
of Light,’ which he proposed to call lamellar 
polarisation, since it resulted from the special 
action of light on the superposed laminz of 
certain systems of crystallisation. It was to- 
tally distinct from double molecular refraction, 
and might or might not co-exist with that kind 
of refraction in the same crystal._.M. Anatole 
Demidoff sent a communication to the Academy 
‘On the Degree of Cold observed by him in 
in Southern Russia, during his late Travels.’ 
The thermometer indicated 33° below zero of 
Réaumur, on one occasion; and the mean 
point was 14° below zero. They had found 
mercury quite frozen, and in this state had been 
able to hammer it out into plates. 

An officer of the Algerian army sent a note 
relative to certain unusual phenomena of elec- 
tricity observed in Africa. During: a violent 
storm on the 25th of September, 18:10, he had 
observed that the arms of the men when piled 
in stands exhibited no symptoms of tthe electric 
fluid playing about them; but when the men 
carried them, the points of the baycmets were 
strongly luminous, not, however, giving out 
any sparks. 


phosphorence. 


moment any fresh drops fell on it..—Captain 


zenith. 


wind, came down quite perpendicular. 
drops were very wide apart;. 


barometer, -7145; and the hygromete r, 78. 





The drops of rain that 4 ell during 
the storm on the beards and mustachios of the 
men, remained hanging from them in a state of 
When the hair was 1 viped, the 
phenomenon ceased; but was renewed the 


Neven, of the staff of the African at my, men- 
tioned an instance of rain falling a‘t Constan- 
tina, on a perfectly clear and cloudless day, 
Otober 6th, 1840; there were onlya few white 
clouds near the horizon, at least 80° from the 
The rain only fell for a :minute or 
two, but in large drops; and, there being no 
The 
¢ The the.rmometer 
in the shade indicated 24:80 centigrade; the 


M. Wild, engineer of Ziarich, communicated 
to the Academy the method adopted by the 


rifleeclubs of that canton, and other parts of 
Switzerland, of putting the ball into their bar- 
rels. They wrapped the projectile in linen, or 
some elastic substance ; and then, in driving it 
to the bottom, found that it cleaned the barrel 
completely in its descent. A considerable 
number of shots could thus be fired, without 
any further cleansing being requisite. This 
method, which it was found increased the steadi- 
ness of the shot, was applicable to artillery as 
well as rifles or common muskets. 

Mr. Robison of Edinburgh, who was present 
at this sitting, mentioned to the Academy the 
experiments now going on under Mr. Scott 
Russell’s directions, for ascertaining the best 
form of vessels, so as to make them offer the 
least resistance in moving through water. 

An important event to all lovers of medizval 
antiquities in France has just taken place. On 
the presentation of the items of the budget of 
the Minister of Interior yesterday, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the sum demanded for the re- 
paration and preservation of ancient monu- 
ments by the state, for 1842, was fixed at 
400,000 francs (16,000/.) The Marquis de 
Sade moved that this be increased to 600,000 
francs (24,000/.); the motion was seconded by 
M. Vitet, and, though the minister opposed, it 
was carried. This is the most signal victory 
gained by archeologists for a long period of 
time; and it will be productive of the most 
happy effects in France.— Another instance of 
progrés is, that government has consented to 
remove the telegraph from the top of the in- 
teresting church of Montmartre, which it has 
so long desecrated and disfigured; and the 
choir of the church (thirteenth century) is to 
be restored. 

A Madrid paper complains that the MS. of 
the ‘*Cancionero de Baena” should now be in 
the library of King Louis Philippe, having 
been purchased at Heber’s sale. It was ori- 
ginally stolen from the Escurial, and Mr. Heber 
purchased it of a dealer. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tue eighteenth anniversary of this Society 
was held on the 8th May, the Right Hon. C. 
W. Williams Wynn, M.P. in the chair.—_The 
Annual Report of the Council began with noti- 
fying to the meeting that His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert had graciously signified his will- 
ingness to become a Vice-Patron, and a con- 
tributing member, of the Society,—an honour 
which would be more fully appreciated by the 
members when it was known that His Royal 
Highness had been a pupil of Professor Lassen 
of Bonn, a foreign member of the Society, and 
one of the most distinguished Orientalists in 
Europe. The usual statements of deaths, re- 
tirements, and elections, were then read ; and 
particular allusion was made to the death of 
Sir Henry Worsley, whose munificent donation 
of 11007. to the Society had been gratefully 
acknowledged by the execution of a bust placed 
in the Meeting Room, as a companion to that 
of the founder of the Society, and first Direc- 
tor, Mr. Colebrooke. The Report then an- 
nounced the cessation of the Committee of Com- 
merce and Agriculture of the Society as a dis- 
tinct section, and stated the reasons which 
induced the Council to propose its merging 
into the general establishment. The dona~- 
tion of the valuable ‘“ Manning Collection”’ 
(see our No. for April 10) was then noticed, 
and a short detail given of the life of Mr. 
Thomas Manning, whose representatives had 
recently placed the library collected by him 
at the Society’s disposal. Mention was next 
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made of the proceedings of the Oriental 
Translation Committee, and the valuable trans- 


the literature of the East. This motion was 
seconded by Sir Gore Ouseley, and carried by 
acclamation. The meeting finally proceeded to 


of these to prefer to the other, if preference 
can be given where such infinite pictorial skil| 
is displayed as in both. The Student appears 


lations of Al-Makkari and Masudi, by Sefior 
Gayangos and Dr. Sprenger, recently printed | ballot for the Council and officers for the en-|to us to be perfection in its class of art; and 


by it. It was also stated, that the biographical} suing year. The following gentlemen were|so, indeed, does the excellent portrait of the 
work of Ibn Khallikan was nearly completed ; | elected into the Council, in the room of those | worthy and intelligent alderman. ‘The likeness 
and that the long-lost Jami al-Tuarikh of Res-| who go out by rotation:—The Right Hon. Sir /is very striking, and the style worthy of Van. 
chid el-din, so curiously recovered in separate | Charles E. Grey, M.P.; the Right Hon. Holt | dyke. 
portions within these two years, was rapidly; Mackenzie; Sir Herbert Compton; Colonel| 136. The Repentant Prodigal’s Return t 
continuing. The third volume of Professor| R. Barnewall; Nathaniel Bland, Esq.; Tho- | His Father. W.Etty, R.A.—Mr. Etty often 
Fliigel’s “ Haji Khalfa’’ is nearly completed ;' mas Newnham, Esq. ; Louis H. Petit, Esq.;| treats his sacred subjects in a peculiar, and 
and the “Li Ki” of M. Stanislas Julien is in} and the Rev. Thomas Robinson. All the|rather odd way, semi-serious and semi-comic: 
the press. The several other works now in) officers of the preceding year, with the ex-/ but no matter what the vein, the painting is 
progress of translating under the auspices of ceptions before noticed, were re-elected. [always of the highest order. The human 
the Committee were also briefly alluded to. | - a actors in this scene are a mixture of the 
Mention was next made of the establishment of | SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. | pathetic and the ludicrous ; the main action js 
a separate committee, constituted with the ob-| Mr. Hatiam in the chair. — Mr. Coombe | in parts naturally and touchingly told, and the 
ject of publishing the original texts of the most | communicated an account of Roman distance on the left charming, whilst on the 


antiqui- | 
esteemed Oriental works, so as to put the|ties, consisting of portions of walls, pottery,|right the shamble conclave about the repre. 
standard authors of the East into the hands of! &c., found in Bush Lane, City—From Mr, | sentative of Essex and as fat as Romford 
ths student at a moderate price; and to pre-, Jenkins, ‘ Observations on the Site of Camelo-|or Chelmsford could exhibit on a market. 
serve, by means of the press, many works which | dunum,’ which Mr. J. places at Lexden, near| day, gives so amusing a promise of fine veal 
might otherwise be lost, or, at best, must re-| Colchester, as the capital of the Trinobantes ; | cutlets, roast loin, and hashed head, that we 
main unknown, except to parties having access! with remarks on the remains of British and jean hardly fancy it the illustration of a Scrip. 
to particular libraries. Allusion was then} Roman roads and fortifications in the neigh-/| ture text. 

made to the valuable papers received from the! bourhood. | Ofother fine works by this masterly artist, 


Bombay branch of the Society, on the anti. | eRe | No, 21. is a sweet Morning Group. 206. To 
quities, habits, and religion of the supposed) ™!TERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | arms, ye brave,” a singular and rather bizarre 


aboriginal population of that part of India: 7 Sos See ere |mixture of the nude female form, with the 
also, to several papers on Buddhism, which, | Pe mary atten ar on tog A ee tehitects,8P.M.3| warrior in armed mail; and 379. Female 
taken in connexion with a long and elaborate j Bathers surprised by a Swan, one of the most 


Tuesday. — Horticultural, 3 P.M. 5 Civil Engineers, | er j 
paper by Colonel Sykes, now printed in the; . “wy Architectural, 8 p.M.; United Service Institu-: exquisite examples of flesh colour ever painted. 
ion, ¢ 


Journal of the Society, will be likely to throw! “yr inesiay, — Society of Arts, 7} r.m Geological, | Phe subject, it is true, is an encroachment on 
much light on that obscure subject. {the decency of English exhibition ; but as a 


After | 8} p.m. 
the reading of financial statements, and votes; 7#rsday.—Royal, 8} p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; Nu-) production of art, if any thing can excuse its 
pruriency, it is excusable. 


° . | mismatic, 7 P.M. 
of thanks being passed to the officers of the; nay wt Semen Institution, 8} P.a1. ; Botanical, 8 p.m. i, . 
; 153. Repose. W.F. Witherington, R.A— 

In this picture the artist has grappled boldly 


Institution, the Right Hon. the President! Saturday.—Mathematical, 8 Pp... 
FINE ARTS. | with atmospheric difficulties, but has not sur- 


he felt would be his best excuse for what} ROYAL ACADEMY 'mounted them. On the earth below, his groups 
he was going to say to them. He then entered | [Second notice.} lare skilfully and pleasingly disposed ; and the 
into some details of the circumstances which! 75. Jerusarem in the Distance, Christ and whole has quite the pastoral and farniente 
had led to his becoming the President of the; Disciples on the Mount of Olives. C.L. East-| character of the title. Mr. W. has three other 
Society,—an honourable office which he had|lake.—This is another of the performances in smaller and sweetly natural views. 

held for eighteen years, but which his increas-| the Exhibition which exalt the British school,; 182. The Fight at Cropedy Bridge, June 2), 
ing infirmities now compelled him reluctantly} and fill the admirers of the highest efforts of 1644. A. Cooper, R.A.—The attack of 
to resign. He was glad to see that the So-} art with delight. The head of Christ is ex-/Sir William Waller upon Charles I. is 
ciety had prospered during his presidentship ;| quisite. ‘Tenderness, sorrow, and commisera-, represented with great spirit in this work. 
and that it had contributed to diffuse, generally, | tion, were never more purely delineated. The, The bridge, the water, and the ground, are 


addressed the meeting. He said that he rose) 2 | 





with much bodily pain ; and that the difficulty | 


a knowledge of the East, and a more favour- 
able appreciation of our Indian Empire. As 
an instance, he mentioned the sugar duties, 
the equalisation of which had been estimated 
to have nearly doubled the quantity raised | 
in India ina single year. The superior skill 
of Europe had annihilated the manufactures of 
India, and it was but just that we should aid! 
her to dispose of the produce of her soil. He: 
was not quite satisfied with the financial state; 
of the Society ; and he wished he could have! 
seen evidence of greater prosperity in an in- 
creased publication of the Journal, which it was 
found inexpedient to bring out more than once 
a year. He thanked the Society for their con- 
Stant support ; and, in quitting the chair, he 
should not cease to hope for the prosperity, 
continuance, and permanence, of the Society. 
Sir Gore Ouseley afterwards proposed the 
Earl of Munster, as a member best qualified 
by his station in society, by his acquaintance 
with Oriental literature, and his general know- 
ledge, to succeed Mr. Wynn as President of 
the Society. ‘he motion was seconded by Sir 
James Lushington, and carried by acclamation. 
The Director then moved that the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone should be chosen to succeed 
Lord Munster as Vice-President of the Society, 
a situation for which he was eminently quali- 
fied, as well by kindness of heart and personal 
character, as by an extensive acquaintance with 





; look embodies the entire text of Scripture, in a 
| manner at once the most touching and divine. 
| The group of disciples is also in perfect keep- 
ing with the principal figure, and, in short, we 
consider it to be a chef-d’euvre of this distin- 
guished artist. He has but one picture in the 
Gallery, but it possesses the worth of many, 
and many of the best. 

79. The Little Sick Scholar. Fanny M‘Tan. 
—Another single work, and by a young and 
female hand, deserves to be mentioned next, for 
its talent and feeling. It is from one of the 
most affecting scenes of ‘* Master Humphrey’s 
Clock ;” and it is no small compliment to say, 
that Miss M‘Ian has realised upon the canvass 
what Dickens has so pathetically expressed with 
the pen. 

109. Another single piece of a sacred nature, 
by W. Mulready, R.A. The text is Train up 
a Chili in the Way he should Go, &c., and the 
artist has painted a fine young boy, with his 
mother (we presume), and a companion. He 
is about giving something to several dark-look- 
ing men, not unlike gipsies. The painting is 
full of merit; the two groups beautifully con- 
trasted, and the person and looks of the child 
quite charming. But we cannot read the les- 
son; whether toinculcate charity, or what? The 
meaning escapes our penetration. 

67. The Student. 116. Sir Peter Laurie. 
Sir D. Wilkie, R.Aw_-We know not which 


{occupied by the desperate combatants in every 
| variety of attitude and expression. The horses, 
‘as in all Mr. Cooper’s performances, are ad- 
|mirable, and, in the general disposition of the 
| characters engaged, he has happily combined 
jindividual and historical truth with pictorial 
| effect. 

| Launcelot, the Winner of the St. Leger, Miss 
Hoare, an equestrian portrait, Two Dogs, and 
two other smaller pieces, do credit to Mr. 
Cooper’s acknowledged talent as an animal 
painter. ; 

200. Portrait of a Gentleman in the High- 
land Costume of 1745. J. Watson Gordon— 
A noble whole-length, and, if not the first, one 
of the foremost whole-length portraits in the 
rooms. The position is firm, characteristic, 
and graceful; the countenance, manly and ex- 
pressive; and the Highland garb supplies 99 
finely the materials for picturesque effect, that, 
in the hands of such an artist the ensemble is 
altogether very imposing. 

201. Devonshire Scenery. F. R. Lee, R.A. 
—Immediately beneath the heath-covered hills 
of old Scotia is hung Mr. Lee’s rich compos! 
tion of the natural features of England’s sunny 
and fertile south. It is a beautiful scene; but, 
in 300, he has also mounted to the Scottish 
Highlands, and given us, we think, a still more 
leautiful and perfect picture. We have never 
seen the subject treated with greater trath not 
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ancien . 

more genuine effect. In itself grand, the ar- 
tist has lavished his powers with equal success 
upon the correct treatment of the foreground, 
and the sublimity of the distant prospect. In- 
verlochy Castle, another northern scene, is finely 
illustrated by his pencil. 

207. Titania Sleeping. R. Dadd.—A small 
production, and near the ground, but one that 
promises greater efforts, and a higher position, 
to the clever young artist. The conception of 
the fairy circle boasts of originality, even after 
the hundreds of times it has been painted ; and 
we are glad to take this opportunity of noticing 
the merits of a pencil to which we owe a grate- 
ful compliment. 

223. Portico of the Temple of Dendera, 
Egypt. D. Roberts, R.A. elect.—High as the 
reputation of this artist has stood, it seems to 
rise upon the public with every new oppor- 
tunity, and, indeed, to force the public mind to 
rise with it. We never had such elevating 
illustrations of the Holy Land, and its con- 
temporaneous Egypt, as have now been made 
familiar by his splendid talents. In Dendera, 
the desert and its mighty architectural ruins, 
its dry atmosphere and barren sands, its animals 
and its people, are placed vividly before our 
eyes. And, again :— 

399. Jerusalem, from the Mount of Olives, 
by the same, is of a yet grander aspect and 
deeper interest. The multitude of Christian 
pilgrims, assembled to perform the religious 
rite of bathing in the river Jordan, animate the 
canvass in a singularly effective manner, and 
impart to it a picturesqueness of infinite variety 
and beauty. 

994. The Ruins of Baalbec, by the same, 
is another glorious work of the same class. 

242. Poor-Law Guardians ;—Board Day— 
Application for Bread. C. W. Cope.—Few 


degree of truth and vigour not to be surpassed. |Cuyps, the most deliciously transparent pic- 
The Court of Session is before the English | tures that ever left an easel. Such are among 
eye, with all its habits and paraphernalia: the | the ornaments of this very fine and interesting 
tableau is complete. But it has greater merits | collection. 
in the eye of the connoisseur. The pencilling : ; . 
is firm, yet free; and the distribution of light | Haydons Picture of the Great Meeting of 
and shadow admirable. The pathos displayed Delegates, June 1840, for the Abolition of 
in the insensate fall of poor Douce, old David | Slavery, &c: ie 
the father, and the general sensation in the|T1s stupendous work, containing above a 
hall, contrast well with the imperturbable hundred and thirty portraits, and now to be 
characters of some of the officials accustomed | Seen In the Egyptian Hall, has excited a great 
to such afflicting scenes. The least impressive | S€Msation, and especially among the Society of 
figure is that of the prisoner; but when we | Friends and the leading personages who so 
reflect on the circumstances, we cannot see how | Zealously interested themselves in the abolition 
the painter could have rendered her more } of slavery. It is not easy to conceive how such 
imposing (a female surrounded by a crowd of |@ mass of human faces could be disposed ; but 
men) without sacrificing reality to theatrical Mr. Haydon has overcome the difficulty in an 
effect. Altogether, we congratulate him on ,¢Xtraordinary degree. The general tone of the 
having produced a work honourable to himself | Picture 18 quakerish and sombre, and most of 
and the arts of his country. \the likenesses boast more of character than of 
‘ |grace. But then the interest felt is in the 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND. |people themselves, and not in their peculiar 
Tue Anniversary, on Saturday, with Lord | /ineaments ; and so far the artist has only to 
Mahon presiding, went off with excellent effect. |@uswer for the fidelity of his copies after na- 
His lordship addressed the company several ture,—white, brown, and black. In bright 
times with great eloquence, and especially on | Sunshine, the effect is very much improved ; 
introducing the toast recommendatory of the | and the whole multitudinous group (crowd we 
institution to public support. But, perhaps, the | Should say) comes well out from the canvass. 
chief attraction of the evening was the presence | *” the gallery above are some of Mr. Haydon s 
of the Prince of Canino, so well known and} sketches ; and a picture of a ‘* Slave Vessel and 
highly appreciated in the world of literature | Market,’ by Mr. Biard, of fearful and revolt. 
and science. On his health being drunk, with 18 horrors. To aid its impression on the 
|cheers of enthusiastic welcome, the Prince re-|™ind of the spectator, it is hung round with 
jturned thanks in perfect English, and warmly | whips, irons, chains, and instruments of tors 
|enforced the cause of naticnal intercommunion | Ure, such as are employed in coercing and 
jin all pursuits which had for their object cho) Sewreting these victims of their fellow-men. 
|improvement and happiness of mankind. Mr.| The very sight of them makes the heart re- 
| Broadhurst and his musical companions (in- | coil 5 and we wonder if hell itself can present 
'cluditig two young ladies of the name of Pyne) | aught more infernal than 1S perpetrated In this 
contributed much to the pleasantness of the World by human cupidity and avarice. The 





pictures in the Exhibition will come more entertainment; and it is with satisfaction we| Exhibition altogether is well deserving of a 
home to the sense and feelings of its thousands | add there was a fair subscription. | VABEC. 
of visitors than Mr. Cope’s admirable treatment | ; 
of a subject haconeatiieg te all. His Poor-Law | LADY STUART'S PICTURES. : , cong hietne ie picegge awe 
Guardians at their board are the very men I’ is quite refreshing to meet with a genuine | Portrait of His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
who, in town and village, administer that! and unsophisticated collection of old masters, Painted by John Lucas. Engraved by H. 
odious law ; the ignorant, the stupid, the vul-| such as have been shewn at Messrs. Christie! Cousins. London, Boys. F 
gar, the indifferent, the careless, the apathetic,|and Manson’s during the week, and come} UF this characteristic whole-length portrait of 
the insolent, the overbearing. Here they are/ under their hammer this day. They belonged | the Duke of Wellington we spoke very favour- 
in all their moods and tenses, whilst the timid, |to the late Lady Stuart; and have long been | ably when it was shewn from the pallet of the 
forlorn, and starving wretches, who come to! known to consist of pure and admirable speci- | painter. To say that Mr. Cousins has ex- 
them for succour, quail under their austere|mens of some of the most famous artists of |¢reised his best skill upon its conversion from 
questionings and brutal rebuffs. The story is|past times. Their general appearance was | Canvass and colours to paper and mezzotinto, 
told with the most unfeeling feeling — nearly | striking, and both in that light and when's but to tell that nothing which the original 
every guardian | individually examined, they furnished a severe | work possessed of merit, and it possessed much, 
*« Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, |test whereby to extend appreciation to the | has been lost sight of in the engraving. — The 
As make the angels weep ;” living school. Nevertheless it is wisdom to| Picture 1s worthy of the great public insti- 
and the contrast between the selfish and|apply such test; and we rejoice to say that | tution for which it was executed, the Corpora- 
the suffering is capitally maintained through-| England has also her masters, who, in some|tion of the Trinity House; whilst the print 
out both ranks of the characters. As a picture | future age, will supply similar models of skill | Will convey a good idea of its excellence to the 
the groupings are good ; but its chief merit| and excellence. Among the works in King |™any admirers of his grace who may desire to 
lies in the sentiment. | Street (80 in all), are varieties of almost every | have a striking likeness of him in his habit as 
‘i on ae ay the Advertisement. F. R.| description of the art; some curious, wong lived. = 
Stephanoff._Is a more comic subject of the|remarkable for mechanical powers, and others, } : — a ~ " 
same familiar description, and hee with con-|again, for the highest cudbiien of painting. | The Niger —— 7 bev = 
siderable humour. The damsel who has an-|Here we are pleased with a little Troost or a| $"@Ved by E. Duncan. Liverpool, Walter. 


swered the advertisement, the elderly gentleman London, Ackermann. ' 
Murillo—with (51) a Brill and Caracci, fall of A EIVELY gs of the cage rw 
extraordinary effects—with (57) a charming |COMPosing Us Expedition as seen off Holy- 
and natural Morland—with (59 and 76) deli-| ead. It will keep them in memory till, we 
cious Backhuysens—with (77) an equal Vaude- | trust, their happy return after a prosperous and 
velde—with (60) a Rubens sketch of wonder. | Successful —— 

ful extent, an [liad in a nutshell ; portraits, | 

alive, by the same, and a glorious study for Lord | The Chair. 
Westminster's ‘* Melchizedek giving Bread; _W. H. Simmons. 
to Abraham ”—with (61) travellers halting,| The Vice. Idem. 
one of the finest examples ever seen, by Karel | A LuDicRous and laughable contrast of “ the 
du Jardin—with (62) an exquisite Pynacker— | happiest moment of a life,” and the ‘feeling 
with (67, 68) two small but capital Teniers—|on this occasion,” in which the sober hilarity 
with (79) a fine Claude—aud with (74, 75)| of the chair shews fairly against the later con- 


who has advertised, and the outgoing old house- 
Keeper, are all excellent in their way. It isa 
clever jeu d’esprit, and full of character. 

539. The Trial of Effie Deans. R. S. 
Lauder.—The Scottish artists make a very 
honourable figure in this year’s Exhibition,— 
More advantageous than in any former year 
we can remember; and among them no one 
takes a higher place than Mr. Lauder. The 
Trial of Efie Deans is, in every respect, a fine 
performance. The judges on the bench, the 
guards, the spectators, and the lawyers plead- 
‘ng (especially the latter), are painted with a 


singular Breughel ; there (No. 50) with a true 


Alfred Crowquill. Engraved by 


London, Knight. 
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dition of his Vice. The subject is so popular,|the line style who could produce a specimen of 
and its treatment so humorous, that we have | equal merit, and perhaps only one or two, if so 
no doubt these pieces will have a very wide|many, who could surpass it. It is indeed an 
circulation. They are the things for clubs and | honour to the Scotch Academy; and that ho- 
taverns, but not the less fit for private abodes, | nour is fairly shared by both the contributors 
where drollery is relished with convivial society. | to this admirable plate. 


Philip II. of Spain and Mary of England. 

By Sir Antonio More. G. P. Harding del. | THE DRAMA. 

1812. J. Brown sculpsit. | Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Monday Mlle. 
WE are indebted to the Grainger Society for a| Rachel, from Paris, made her promised début 
copy of this, its first published print; and if|as Hermione, in Racine’s Andromaque. She 
we may take it as a sample of the accuracy | evinced, in our opinion, a fine judgment of the 
and first-rate mechanical skill which will at-|character, which she eliminated with true and 
tend its successors, we are free to say-that a|natural dramatic genius. She seemed, to us, 
More correct and acceptable a_ series could | like one of those who are born for the stage, 
hardly be anticipated by the lovers of art. and who, though they may be greatly improved 
by cultivation, owe more to original talent than 

Hogarth Moralised, &c. 8v0. pp. 256. |even to tuition, experience, and practice. Her 

London, Washbourne. jlevel acting is not so particularly good as to 
A new edition of the late Dr. Trusler and claim high distinction, farther than that it 
Mr. Major’s Hogarth Moralised must com-|is just and unexaggerated ; but when she has 
mand our hearty welcome and encouragement. | 0 express bitter irony or sarcasm, the very 
Such a publication can never appear too often, | Searing and exasperated passion converted into 
and ought always to be found in the book’ inextinguishable hate, she is wonderfully fine. 
mart. In the present instance, some slight The rest of the tragedy was poorly cast; but 
additions have been made to it by its very | the lady alone carried it triumphantly at the 
meritorious editor, Mr. John Major, whose|end, and was unanimously called for and 
original notes are now distinguished by his | applauded. ’ 
initials, which enables us to do him the credit) On Thursday evening Madame Loewe made 
long given anonymously. To the moralist, the her début as Alaida, in La Straniera, and was 
philosopher, the antiquary, and the general ttiumphant both in her acting and singing. 
reader, we therefore cordially recommend this Cherry T'oe,as the Cockneys call her, was to have 
re-impression of Hogarth’s immortal paintings, | danced, but did not come to time ; the audience 
accompanied as they are by letterpress of a| Were, ‘however, sufficiently pleased with the 
very pleasing and instructive order. jdull opera, and an act of Figaro, having 
terete : ithe débutante and Mario in the former, and 
Polish Exiles. By William Allan, R.A. Presi-, Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and Tamburini, in 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy of Paint. | the latter. : 

ing. Engraved by W. Howison, A.R.S.A.| aymarket.— Yesterday week the Honey- 

Edinburgh: Hill. London: Ackermann ;|™007 was produced, but we cannot speak well 

Hodgson and Graves. | of its representation. A new J uliana brought 
Ir is with more than common satisfaction that | 2° requisites with her, in appearance, voice, or 
we have received this engraving from the/| talent, for success upon the stage; and Mr. 
modern Athens ; for its merits are of an order | Rees, at least for that night, seemed to have 
to render it more than usually worthy of pro.| brought nothing but obliviousness and con- 
ceeding from a seat of the arts which aspires to|fusion. He must guard against such mis- 
so high and Grecian a name. For the subject, | takes; which have been not even barely toler- 
the genius of Mr. Allan was peculiarly adapted ; ated in the most popular actors. Miss P. 
since his travels in the East, and acquaintance Horton sang her song charmingly ; and, in 
with the features of the people and the cos. ttuth, it was almost the only thing in the play 
tumes of distant lands, made that accuracy and | ¥& could, with justice, praise. 
picturesque effect easy to him, which to an) /2glish Opera House.—The Handsel Penny, 
artist who had to study the whole from books, @ Piece from the French (24 sous), was 
prints, and descriptions, would have been li-;rought out on Thursday, by Mr. Selby, who, 
able to error and misrepresentation. Thus, together with his clever wife, Mrs. Selby, 
his Bashkir escort of the poor Polish exiles are| Miss Pincott, and Duruset, infused so much 
perfect in action and expression. Men and| Whimsicality and spirit into it that the curtain 
horses are alike unmoved and imperturbable ;/ fell to loud and general applause. A slight 
the creatures obedient to spurs and orders, |0peretta, by Mrs. Maberly, has also been pro- 
without a thought of the miseries attendant on | duced here with success. : 
their mission. The group of exiles is very|, Strand Theatre.—The neat little Strand 
touching : fatigue and wretchedness have | Theatre continues its lively and exhilarating 
reached the climax; and despair and death | Course. A new piece, called The Rubber of 
are taking possession of the victims. If we| Life, drawn from Ingoldsby junior’s clever tale, 
have a doubt on the manner of its treatment, |/#tely published by Bentley, is extremely well 
it is on the ontspread arms and uplifted look of |Played by Mrs. Keeley, Mr. Corrie, and Mr. 
the head of the family: they are somewhat H. Hall, who keep up the game in so entertain- 
theatrical ; and it appears to us that the un-|!98 4 style that it is certainly any thing but 
chained hand would be better employed in an Whist. The house hardly stood in need of a 
endeavour to lift and support the head of the|2€W attraction; but we are glad to join the 
lovely female, fainting and prostrate on his public voice in hailing a surplusage, rather than 
knees. But, after all, we have no right to carp |!” bewailing a dearth, or trailing to continual 
at the idea and design of the painter, who has | "petition. 
in all other respects so completely come up to 
our notion of excellence. We have now, there- 
fore, only to speak of Mr. Howison’s burin ; 
and we say with pleasure that his work takes 
its place among the highest efforts of the living 
school. London can boast of few engravers in 





MUSIC. 
ANCIENT MUSIC. 
On Wednesday, the sixth concert of ancient 
music was given at the Hanover Square Rooms ; 
the director for the evening being Lord Burg- 











hersh. This was a sufficient guarantee for the 
taste and quality of the selection; but we do 
not remember having heard so much of variety 
and novelty in the course of one performance, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Purcell, Gluck, 
Von Weber, Paisiello, Cherubini, Graun, 
Marcello, Martin Luther, Pergolesi, and the 
more ‘‘ ancient’ Hasse and Palestrina, were 
laid under contribution ; and it is hardly pos. 
sible to speak in terms too high of the effect of 
the whole. The beautiful and the sublime 
were the extremes, but all between was charm. 
ing. A corale (full choir), by M. Luther, 
performed for the first time in this country, is 
a composition of splendid simplicity, and ‘was 
deservedly encored. An aria, from Handel's 
Sosarmes “ Rendi il Sereno al Ciglio,” was 
exquisitely sung by Rubini; as were a recita. 
tive and air from the ‘* Orfeo” of Gluck, by 
Grisi. A chorus by Beethoven, which con. 
cluded the first part, was a wonderful piece 
of instrumentation; and such as might be 
imagined from his exalted repute in the 
musical world. But it is invidious to go into 
particulars where every thing was so delight. 
ful; and we may conclude by saying that 
this was indeed an entertainment to which 
the lovers of harmony may long revert as 
one of the most refining and elevating de- 
scription. 

Great Concert Room.—Her Majesty's The. 
atre.—Miss Chambers’s Morning Concert on 
the 7th was, we rejoice to say, fully attended. 
The selection of music, though boasting little 
novelty, was excellent, and the promises of the 
attractive programme, with one exception 
(Miss Bruce Wyatt was absent), amply ful- 
filled. All the opera stars lent their valuable 
services. Puzzi was there, with his horn; 
Sola, with his guitar, and the whole well 
deserving the patronage bestowed. 

Hanover Square Rooms.—Quartett Concerts. 
—On Monday the fourth and last of these excel- 
lent concerts was held ; the music was, as usual, 
well chosen and admirably executed. Signor 
Benedict presided at the piano, and one or two 
well-merited encores were obtained. 

Miss Binckes’ Concert took place on Thurs. 
day night at the Queen’s Concert Room, and 
was well attended. It was almost entirely 
sustained by native talent,— Miss B. Wyatt, 
Miss Woodyatt, Miss Edwards, Mr. J. Parry, 
Mr. Thirlwall, and, in particular, the youthful 
and promising Miss Binckes herself. Though 
not yet in her teens we believe, she sang 
* Una Voce poco fa,”’ delightfully. 








VARIETIES. . 

Literary Fund.—The anniversary, on Wei- 
nesday, was attended by about 120 friends of 
this excellent institution, who, under the able 
presidency of the Earl of Ripon, enjoyed a gra- 
tifying day. Lord Colborne, Commodore Na 
pier (the author, like Wellington, of very pop 
lar dispatches), Professor Buckland, Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, the French Consul-general, the 
Hanoverian Minister, Professor de Raumer at 
Berlin, and other distinguished individuals, 
supported the chair; and the issue was a satls- 
factory subscription of between six and seven 
hundred pounds. ~ 

H.B.—Nos. 681 and 682. The crisis has 
brought us two novelties, of which the first 's 
extremely droll, being a whole-length of _ 
Melbourne as Jeremy Diddler. It is eminent! 
characteristic, both of the original and . 
premier distressed upon the corn-laws. — 
other is one of H.B.’s favourite subjects— a s 
with Lord J. Russell and Howick inside; 
Peel and Stanley making observations ™ 
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— Pete 
the new vehicle for carrying about Wigs on 
improved principles. Peel seems inclined to 
join the Greys, whilst Stanley says he has 

Jucked all the grey hairs out. ; 

Medal and Mehemet Ali.—Medal engraving 
being among the most useful as well as the 
most elegant of the fine arts, we feel happy in 
giving every encouragement to its professors, 
especially to those of our own country, few 
in number, and in general unrewarded by the 
liberality which enthusiastic love for the science 
begets among our Continental neighbours. We, 
therefore, are pleased in noticing and directing | 
the attention of our readers to a medal just | 
engraved of one of the most extraordinary cha- | 
racters of the present day—the Pasha of Egypt. | 
Asa work of art, the medal does Mr. Allred | 
Stothard, the artist, greatcredit. Itis executed | 
in a style worthy the engraver of the well-| 
known medals of George the Fourth, Scott, | 
Byron, Canning, &c. The obverse gives a} 
full-face portrait of the Pasha, executed from | 
original paintings in possession of Sir Moses 
Montefiore and R. Galloway, Esq., the like- 
ness of which is said to be very striking. On | 
the reverse is a view of the pyramids of Egypt, | 
irradiated by the noonday sun. The legend of | 
“Egypt Regenerated,” surrounds this design, 
and the Pasha’s proud character is further | 
referred to in the appropriate and meaning 
words inscribed on the pyramid, in the fore. | 
ground, “* COMMERCE, SCIENCE, RELIGIOUS | 
TOLERATION.” Any thing that will recog- | 
nise the Pasha as an improver of his country | 
we hold to be good, and therefore welcome the | 
appearance of this medal, and trust it will | 
amply repay the artist, and be an additional | 
token of peace and concord between the two 
countries. 

Interesting Discovery. —‘* One of those in- | 
teresting remains of the beings that inhabited | 
our planet at a former period, and which are | 
occasionally brought to light by excavating | 
diluvial matter, was: discovered yesterday in | 
forming the sewer in Northampton Street, the | 
old ‘ Bell Lane,’ at the Castle End. It proved | 
to be a splendid specimen of the tusk of the 
mammoth, lying about ten feet and a half from | 
the surface in sand and gravel, in a horizontal | 
position, upon the surface of the gault. Its 
extreme length was six feet seven inches, and 
the circumference of its largest end twenty-one 
inches and a half: being in a soil saturated | 
with moisture, it was in a very tender, friable 
state, and a portion of the fossil ivory exfoliated 
when exposed to the air, shewing its beautiful 
concentric rings. It was removed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Deck, and will be added 
to the already splendid museum of the univer- 
sity. Within two yards of the spot where this 
tusk was discovered, and ten feet below the 
surface, a rib and some vertebral bones were 
found, which from their size no doubt be- 
longed to the same animal; but the most ex- 
traordinary and curious relic was a human 
lower jaw, with the teeth perfect, deposited in 
diluvial detritus. Mr. Deck possesses this re- 
markable relic of primeval creation.”— Cam- 
bridge Chronicle. 

King’s College.—The Annual Meeting ana 
Report of this Institution, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the chair, were of the most 
satisfactory character ; exhibiting nothing but 
proofs of good conduct and consequent pro- 
sperity. The students educated here have been 
distinguished at the universities whither they 
have been sent, and in departments of science 
towhich they have applied their talents. Their 
increase Of numbers has rendered the appoint- 
ment of another classical master necessary: the 








medical school is fast rising, and the funds are 
in the best condition. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Chorazin ; or, an Appeal to the Child of many Prayers, 
on ——— concerning the Great Salvation. By D. E. 

ord, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Statements illustrative of the Policy and Probable Con- 
sequences of the proposed Repeal of the Existing Corn- 
Laws, 8vo. 2s.—A Treatise on Pyrosis [diopathica ; or, 
Water Brash, by T. West, M.D., 8vo. —The Russia 
Trader’s Assistant, by C. Clark; Vol. I. Imports, 8vo. 
20s.—Elements of Algebra, by the Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
second edition, 12mo. 7s.—Palmer’s Illustrations of Elec- 
trotype, Part L., 4to. 7s. 6d.—A Description and Historical 
Account of Egham and its Environs, 12mo. ls.—Hints on 
Teaching in National Schools, by the Rev. H. Hopwood, 
cap, 3s.—The Handmaid; or, Literature and Philoso- 
phy subservient to Morality and Religion, by the Rev. 
J. Davies, f.cap, 4s.—The Satires of Juvenal, translated 
into English Prose, 12mo. 3::—De Rudelle’s Conjugating 
Dictionary of French Verbs, évo. 5s.—Bishop Percy’s Key 
to the New Testament, Svo. new edition, 3s. 6d.—Bishop 
Gray’s Key to the Old Testament and Apocrypha, tenth 
edition, 8vo. 12s.—Bishops Gray’s and Percy’s Keys, in 1 
vol. 8vo, 15s. —The Law Student’s Hand-book, by C. 
Petersdorff, second edition, 4to. 2ls.—Leisure of some 
Winter Hours at Geneva; a Few Sermons, by Rev. G. 
Kennard, 12mo. 3s. Gd.—On Gout, its Cause, Nature, 
and ‘Treatment, by J. Parkin, 8vo. 8s.—Rev. T. T. 
Smith’s Sermons, 12mo. 5s.—Scripture ‘Texts, arranged 
for the Use of Ministers, Teachers, &c. f.cap, 3s.— 
Meikle’s Solitude Sweetened, ninth edition, 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
—Webster on the Subject-Matter of Letters Patent for 
Inventions, 8vo. 2s. 6¢.—The Sanative Influence of Cli- 


|mate, by Sir J. Clarke, Bart. third edition, post 8vo. 
| 10. 


s. Gd.—Dunallan, by Grace Kennedy, sixth edition, 
12mo. 7s.—Parochial Lectures on the Church Catechism 
and Confirmation, by the Rev. J. C. Elden, 12mo. 3s.— 
General Redemption and Election, by the Rev. W. 
Burgh, 12mo. 2s, 6d.—Dr. Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh 
1840, by Ann Walker, 12mo. 3s.—Parochial Sermons, by 
the Rev. B. Hopkins, new edition, 12mo. 6s.—A Winter 
in the Azores, and a Summer at the Baths of the Furnas, 
by J. Bullar, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s.— Dictionary of Dates and 
Universal Reference, by Joseph Haydn, 8vo. 18s.—Tales 
and Anecdotes for Children, by Dr. Michelson, square, 
2s. Gd.—Lights, Shadows, and Reflections of Whigs and 
Tories, by a Country Gentleman, 8vo. 7s—The Dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen, by N. L. Beamish, 
8vo. 10s.—Plain Sermons on Church Ministry and Sacra- 
ments, by the Rev. C. Hutchinson, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Frag- 
ments towards a History of Stained Glass, coloured Plates, 
4to. Part I. ls. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 

April. | _ Thermometer. Barometer, 
Thursday .. 29 | From 42 69 30°06 to 
Friday +--+ 300 | ses. 40 68 B01 +e 

May. 
Saturday -- eeee 
Sunday ---- | see 
Monday -- js 
Tuesday -- *- 64 
Wednesday | 61 

Winds, south-west and north-east, 

On the 29th ult. and following day generally clear; the 
Ist inst., clear; the 2d, morning clear, otherwise cloudy, 
raining very heavily during the afternoon, accompanied 
with distant thunder in the north ; the 3d, overcast, rain- 
ing frequently during the day; the 4th, morning over- 
cast, otherwise clear; the 5th, morning overcast, with 
tain, otherwise clear. 

Rain fallen, one inch and one-tenth of an inch. 

May. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .. 6 cove 47 ++ 62 29°51 ++ 29°73 
Friday +--+ 7 45 65 
Saturday --8 | 48 56 


69 
th) 
52 


38 29:97 
29°69 
29-68 
29°61 + 
29°38 + 


29°84 
29°63 


sees oe oe 


Sunday «+++ 9 esos 41 «+ G1 oe 
Monday -+ 10 49 «+. 65 ‘ 
Tuesday -- 11 45 ++ 68 29°98 
Wednesday 12 48 -- 64 30°22 

Wind, south by east on the 6th ; south-west on the 7th 
and three following days ; south by east on the 11th, and 
north on the 12th. 

On the 6th, morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear; 
the 7th, evening overcast, with rain, otherwise clear; the 
8th, alternately clear and cloudy, frequent showers of 
rain during the day; the 9th, generally clear, rain fell 
about 1 p.m.; the 10th, generally cloudy, sun shining at 
times, a little rain in the morning; the llth, evening 
cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear; the 12th, generally 
clear. 

Rain fallen, +48 of an inch. 

Halones and Parhelia.—These phenomena, at this sea- 
son of the year, are frequently to be séen. On the after- 
noons of the 6th and 7th, shortly before sunset, both were 
very distinctly observable. 

Edmonton. 


sees oe. 


eee =. 


CuARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


30-09 | 
30°07 | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
HE FIRST EXAMINATION for the 
DEGREE of BACHELOR of MEDICINE for the current 
Year, is appointed to commence on MONDAY, the 5th of July. 
‘The Certificates required must be transmitted to the Registrar 
Fourteen Days before the Examination begins. 
Somerset House, y order of the Senate, 
loth May, 1841. R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 


GTAMMERING effectually and permanently 


removed by Mr. Hunt, of 224 Regent Street, and late 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by a simple, natural, prescriptive 
system, and without the use of medicine, or surgical operation. 

Mr. H. submits the following testimonial to the Public, with 

stronger feelings of gratification, as the father of the writer (the 

Du Pré, D.D.) gave him a similar document in 1828, 
respecting a highly connected M.P., to whom Mr, H. is kindly 
allowed to refer. 
Great Berkhamstead, May 3, 1841. 
My dear Sir,—My absence from home has prevented my mak- 
ing an earlier acknowledgment of the deep debt of gratitude you 
have entailed upon me, by the valuable services you have ren- 
dered my son, Mr. Edward Du Pré. By an art, as humane as 
gentle, peculiarly your own, you have, as it were, unriveted the 
fetters of his compressed and distressing articulation; you have 
restored him to such a perfect fluency of speech, that your con~ 

summate skill has excited the admiration and astonishment of a)! 

those who have witnessed this most consoling cure. If my hum.« 

ble testimony can add, in the least degree, to your present high 
and justly established reputation, I deem it a duty I owe to you 
and the public, to request that you will make whatever use you 
may please of this small yet sincere tribute to your eminent 
talents and successful practice. That you may long enjoy the 
blessings of health and life, to enable you to continue your meri- 
torious and beneficial exertions in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, is the unfeigned hope of, 

My dear Sir, 
Your ever obliged and grateful Servant, 
THOMAS DU PRE, 

Rector of Willoughby, Lincolnshire, 
and Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Great Berkhamstead, 
Herts. ‘ 


To Thos. Hunt, Esq. 
No. 224 Regent Street, 
London. 


A FEW Fine and Interesting Gallery and 
q Cabinet Pictures of the Ancient Italian and Venetian 
Masters, which have been lately brought to this Country, are 
now on View for Sale, for a short time, at the Residence of the 
Proprietor, Mr. William Bullock, i8 Golden Square. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 
K NGLAND’S TRUSTS and other 
Poems. 
By LORD JOUN MANNERS. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
d o h, 
R. TRUEMAN’s VISIT to EDIN. 
BURGH in 1840. His Introduction to the Religious 
World, so called; or, a Series of Dialogues, illustrative of the 
Ways, Manners, and Conversational Powers of Ladies engaged in 
Active Duties of Beneyolence; to which is added, a 2d edition of 
“ Mrs. Bountiful; or, Edinburgh Charities.” 
By ANN WALKER. 


«« Nothing extenuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 
W. Innes, Edinburgh; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. London. 


Just ready, 3s. clot 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In | vol. uniform with ** My Life,” price 7s. cloth, 
r F my 


: 7 oO U R L iI 
By the Author of “ My Life.” 


By an EX-DISSENTER. 
James Fraser, Regent Street: and all Booksellers in Town 
and Country. 


Price 6d. 
HE EDUCATION QUESTION —SPE- 
CIAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black; Longman, Orme, Brown, 
sreen, and Longmans, London; and all Booksellers. 


> 2c > Dh ta 7 .. 

HE CHINESE AS THEY ARE; their 
Moral, Social, and Literary Character, a new Analysis of 

the Language, with Succinct Views of their principal Arts and 
Sciences, illustrated by Engravings on Wood from Native Sources. 

By G. TRADESCANT LAY, Esq. 
Naturalist in Beechey’s Expedition, late Resident in Canton, 
Author of the ** Voyage in the Himmaleh.” 
In 1 vol, post 8vo. illustrated with Wood-engravings. 

« Mr. Lay’s book is the fruit of severe toil and anxious study; 
containing a mass of information on all matters relating to the 
country visited by him.”—Times. 

«* Mr. Lay’s pages may be consulted with interest and advan- 
tage.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

“It is also a useful acquisition to our literature, for it is an 
original work.”—Spectator. 

London: William Bal! and Co. 34 Paternoster Row. 


Cloth, 8vo. price 10s. ae . 
ALLACIES of the FACULTY. 
By SAMUEL DICKSON, M.D. 
Late a Medical Officer on the Staff. ; 

«Dr. Dickson sets things in a clear light. In developing the 
‘Fallacies of the Faculty’ he has a rich material for his subject, 
and he has made an excellent and honest use of it.” —Argus, 

“© 1f the eyes of the public are not opened to the nefarious prac- 
tices of the apothecaries by these exposures, verily they deserve 
the treatment they receive at the hands of these cold-blooded 





Erratum.—In page 302, middle col., transpose the first 
six lines to the end of the article. 


warine. 





4, cine. 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and all Booksellers. 
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RULEBREORDS SIMSON’S EUCLID. 
handsome pocket vol. price 6s. bound, 


na 
THE ‘ELEM ENTS of BUCLID, 
First Six Books, together with the Eleventh and Twelfth. 

Printed, with a few Variations and Improvements, from the ‘Text 
of Dr. Simson; with an Appendix of Miscellaneous Exercises in 
Plane Geomewi anc Critical Questions and Notes. 

WILLIAM RUTHERFORD, F.R.A.S. 

ae Military Academy, W. oolwich. 

“ Mr. Rutherford has, by a very laborious and careful revision 
of Simson’s prolix language and incautious mode of demonstra- 
tion, left little more to be desired in an edition of Euclid intended 
for schools.” 

*%* Please to order Rutherford’s Euclid. 
_ London: 3 Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside. 


With a Map, 8v 


RESIDENCE among the NESTORIAN 
CHRISTIANS, settled in OOROOMIA, and among the 
Mountains of Koordistan, in Ancient Assyria and Media; with 
Evidence of their Identity with the Lost Tribes of Israel. 
By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


edition, revised, 8vo. 145. 


Br TMAN’S LEXILOGUS; 3 or, a Criti- 
eal Examination of the Meaning and  isnaalen sy of va- 
rious Greek Words and Passages in Homer, Hesiod, and other 
Gréek Writers. 
ranslated and sr ae Notes ar relents 
By the Rev. J. SHLAKE, 
John ag ‘eens — 


Bvo. 73. 6d. 
BUTT MAN’S 

NATALOGUE of the IRREGULAR 

GREEK VERBS, with all the Tenses that are extant; 

their Formation, Meaning, and Usages; accompanied by a com- 
plete Index. 

‘Translated by the Rev. J. R. FISHLAKE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


of 


+ post 8vo. 18s, 
N ACCC UNE of the GYPSIES 
SPAIN, ses a Vocabulary of their Language, &c. 
GEORGE BORROW, Es« sq 
Late Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
With Plates, Maps, and Ww oodeuts, 1 imp. 8vo. 2/, 2s. 
ISCOVERIES in ANCIENT LY CIA; 
being a cee of a Second eee in Asia Minor. 
“By CHARLES FELLOWES, Esq, 
John Murray, Albe owen Street. 
s. 8vo. 1 
NORRESPONDENCE 
PITT, First Earl of Chatham. 
Edited by the Executors of his Son, John Earl! of Chatham. 
ohn beasciinias Albemarle Street. 


6th edition, vevieed, with 250 Stinsteationss 3 vols, 1: snes ate 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 3; or, the 
Modern © apees tik Earth and its Inhabitants consi- 
dered as eee os of Geology. 
CHAKL ES LYELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
‘Se sai cele sl Dtreet. 


a New edition, with a Portrait, 8 Svo. 10s. 6d. 
] ETTERS from the late EARL of DUD- 
LEY tothe BISHOP of LLANDAFF. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





a 8vo. with Plates, 1 2s. 
> . 
OETHE’S THEORY of COLOURS. 
Translated from the German, and Edited, with Notes, 
By CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, R.A 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


3d edition, with considerable ‘Additions, post Svo. lis. 6d. 


JIK JAMES CLARKE on the SANA- 

TIVE INFLUENCE of CLIMATE, comprising Notices 

of the principal Diseases benefitted by Climate, particularly Dis- 

eases of the Chest and Digestive Organs; an Account of the best 

Places ot Resort for Invalids in England, the South of Europe, 

&c.; with an Appendix on the Mineral Waters of Germany, &c. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Post &vo. 10s. ; 
nl 2 . > 
{RAGMENTS from GERMAN PROSE 
WRITERS. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
lilustrated with Notes. 
John M Bar, Albemarle Street. 


5th edition, 1 vol. 8v0. 1 12s. 


HE BOOK of the CHURCH. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Corrected and improved by the insertion of all =e Authorities, 
and the addition of a copious Index 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


VISITORS TO ) THE EXHIBITION. 
HE ART UNION, a Monthly Journal 


of the Fine Arts, eusstaian a lengthened criticism on the 

pictures exhibited at the Royal Academy, and the Societies 
(Old and New) of Painters in Water-Colours, pointing out in 
the collections such works as visitors should endeavour to 
examine, 

“A monthl ly journal, very ably conducted, and promising to be 
of great utility.”—Blackmood’s Kdinburgh Magazine. 

‘*A periodical exclusively devoted to matters of art, which 
very ably effects the object it contemplates.”— Globe, 

“A valuable and agreeable paper. Its feeling is right and 
good towards native talent and its patrons.”—John Bull, 

London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. 


viz. the 








ie. cine; 





DEDIC slain se THE CLERGY ANP TO HEADS 
F FAMILIES.—Price 
DESCRIPTION of all the NEW DIs. 
COVERIES in MEDICINE—A Selection of Dietical 
Receipts for Invalids, forming the “ Popular Catalozue of 
Drugs,” specifying their Properties, the Doses to Adults and 
Children of different ages, containing a complete Modern Dis- 
pensary, with a Selection of Prescriptions of Established Efficacy, 
A List of Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment (Medical and 
Dietetic), which ample experience has proved to be the most 
successful. 
y REECE and CO. Medical Hall, Piccadilly, 
facing Bond Street. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 
sold by Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadily. 


‘BISHOP WARBU | cong a ARY REMALNS. 


x A 
SELE CTION’ “from UNPUBLISHED 
PAPERS of the Right Rev. W. WARBURTON, D.D. 
late Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS KILVERT, M.A. 
ate of Worcester College, Oxford. 
%%%* This Publication forms a very suitable Fourteenth salem 
to the Collected Edition of Bishop Warburton’s Wor 

“ We consider that..,...in the general conduct aan yee 
tion before us Mr. K. has exercised a discretion highly creditable 
to his god se —British Critic, April 1841, 

*« ‘This selection] will be read with interest, both by those who 
do, and those who do not, admire the author of the Divine Lega- 
tion.”—Brit. May. March 1841. 

*« All who respect Warburton’s memory, and who are familiar 
with his works, will feel vrateful for th anner in which he has 
presented [these remains} to the public Gent, Mag. April 184), 

Printed tor J. B. Nicholsand Son, 25 Parliament Street, London; 
Parker, Oxford; Deightons, C mpg be inl Pocock, Bath; Strong, 
Bristol ; W. T. Roberts, ; Eaton, Worcester; Marsh and 

Sunter, York; and all other eaahens: 


In 8vo. with Forty-One pene Wood Engravings, price 12s. 
h boards 


TREATISE ‘i ‘the NATURE of CLUB- 
FOOT and ANALOGOUS DISTORTIONS; including 

their Treatment, both with and without Surgical Operation. 
— by a Series of Cases and numerous Practical Instruc- 


By W. J. LITTLE, M.D. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians ; Member of the 
| Royal College of Surgeons; Lecturer on the Practice of Medi- 
and Assistant- bie aro at the London Hospital, &c. 

ontents 

Opinions of ‘as theceickor est as : Modern—Varieties of Club- 
| Foot— Symptoins — Anatomy — Pathology— Causes— Distortions 
from ‘eething—Contractions trom Paralysis and Spasm—Hyste- 
rical Distortions —Club-Hand— Contraction from Abscesses — 
Rheumatism—From long-continued Continement~From Acci- 
dental yeas of Tendo-Achilles— Medical, Surgical, and Me- 
cha ! Treatment of Distortions—Division of Tendons—Explan- 


| ation of Safety of the Operation—A ppendix of Cases, arising from 


of WILLIAM 


various Causes—Contraction of the Toes—Contraction of the 
Knee and Hip Joints—Cure of Ankylosis of the Knee from White 
Swelling. 
W. Jeffs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, Burlington Arcade. 
In 1 vol. price 18s. cloth, 5 
ICTIONARY of DATES, and Uni- 
versal Reference, relating to all Ages and Nations, and 
comprehending a Body of Information, Classical, Volitical, and 
Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. 
JOSEPH HAYDN, Esq. 
Eloard Moxon, Dover Street, 


THE PUBLIC: eae OF a — SOCIETY. 


‘ear 
EGINALDI MONAC ‘HI DUNELMEN- 
SIS LIBELLUS de ADMIRANDIS BEATI CUTH.- 
BERTI V TRIU TIBUS. 12. Is. 

2. Wills and Inveutories, illustrative of the |} 
History, Manners, Language, Statistics, &c. &c. of the Northern 
Counties of England, trom the Eleventh Century downwards. 
(Chiefly from the Kegistry at Durham.) 1. 5s. 

For the Year 1836. 
The Towneley Mysteries. 11. 5s. 

4. Testamenta Eboracensia, or Wills Regis- 
tered at York, illustrative of the History, Manners, Language, 
Statistics, &c. of the Province of York, from the Year 1300 down- 
wards. Part I, 1, 5s. 

For the Year 1837, 

5. The Charters of Endowment, Inventories, 
and Account Rolls, of the Priory of Finchale. 1/, 12s. 

6. Sanctuarium Dunelmense et Sanctuarium 


3. 


Beverlacense; or, Registers of the Sanctuaries of Durham and | 
L 


Beverley. 
For the Year 1838 


7. Monastic Catalogues of the Library of the 
Church of Durham, Hulne, &c. &c, 1. 

8. Miscellanea Biographica. Lives of Oswin, 
King of Northnmberland; Two Lives of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lin- 
disfarne; and a Life of Eata, Bishop of Hexham. 12s. 

For the Year 1839. 

9. The Durham Historians: 
Coldingham, Robert Greystane, and William Chambre; with an 
Appendix of 355 See Documents in illustration. 2, 2s. 

For the Year 1840. 

10. Ritual of the Church of Durham, with 
an I i North m ‘I'ranslation, circ. A.D. 700. 
ll. Ls. 

’ 

11. Jordan Fantosme’s Anglo-Norman Chro- 
nicle of the War between the English and the Scots, in 1173 and 
1174, with a Translation, Notes, &c. 1, 1s. 

Only One Hundred Vopies of each Volume are set apart for sale 
to Non-Members at the above Prices, and of many of them a very 
few remain unsold. Copies are reserved and are sold at a lower 
rate to persons who become Members of the Society, and wish to 
purchase its previous Publications. Annual Subscription, 2/. 2s. 

er annum, 

Publishers: J. B. Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street, West- 
minster; William Pickering, Chancery Lane; Laing and Forbes, 
Edinburgh; Charnley, Newcastle; and Andrews, Durham. 





REV. T. K. ARNOLD'S yaa FOR SCHOOLS, 
PRACTICAL INTRODUC TION to 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 31 edition, gyo, 
5s. Gd. 


Il, 
A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition. 3d edition, 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

*%* These works are founded on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition, They are at once a Syntax, a ae 
lary, and an Exercise Book; and in the Latin Introduction , 
siderable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes, — 


Ill. 
A Practical Introduction to 
dence, with Vocabularies and easy Exercises. 


. i reek Acci. 


0. Ss. 6d. 


IV. 
A First Latin Verse- Book. 


12mo., 2s. 


we 
Henry’s First Latin Book. 
12mo. 3s. 
*,* The object of this work (which is founded on the princi. 
ples of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pu 
to do Exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence 


2d edition, 


A Second Latin Book and Practical Gram. 
mar. Intended as a Sequel to “ Henry's First Latin Book 
12mo. 4s, 


Vil. 
The 4th edition of Ecloge Ovidiane, with 
ay Notes, &c. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
* This Work is from the Fifth Part of the “ Lateinische 
ichamarbach ’ of Professors Jacobs and During, which has 4 
immense circulation on the Continent and in America, 


Vill. - 
An English Grammar for Classical Schools, 
12mo. 2s, 6d. 
%%% The object of this Work is to save boys from the mistake 
— are universally made by them from ignorance of the Eng. 
lish verb. 


The Eton Syntax in "English and Latin, with 
additional Rules, and eos Examples from Broder and other 
2d edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. 


Historia Antique Fa : from Cornelius 
Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Construing, 
Geographical Lists, &c. 12mo. 4s. 

By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge 
Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


MANUALS pet BOTANY, 
ORNITHOLO 
By W. lananaannan, M.A. 
Professor of Natural History in the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. 
MANUAL of BOTANY: comprising 


Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology; or, an Account of 


pede OGY, AND 





| 


Galfrid of 


the Structure and Functions of Plants; with an Outline of the 
Linnzan and Natural Systems, and a Glossary of Terms aud 
| Index, in f.cap 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 214 engraved Figures, 
ers 4s. 6d. 

A Manual of Geology, with Woodeuts 


and od: Geological Map of England, price 4s. 6d. 


|. 3. A Manual of British Ornithology ; being 


short Description of the Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the Essential Characters of the Species, Gener, 
Families, and Orders: with an Introduction to the Swe 
Part I. containing the Land Birds, with thirty-one Woodcub, 
price 4s. Gd. 
r 
Part II. containing the Waders and Water. 
birds, was published May Ist. 
‘he author has executed his undertaking with great car 
His aresthe is clear and full; there is nothing omitted which can 
be considered essential to the subject, and the whole series may 
be d as tor students,” —Allas. 
London : Scott, Webster, re Geary, 36 Charterhouse Square. 





“Sia f.cap 8vo. with Seventy-five Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. in cloth. 

OLBYN’S mae at of CHEMISTRY, 
with eee | and Ind 
CHARD D. HOBL YN, M.A 
Author ofa ite of « Terms used in Medicine,” &e. 
“+ The present treatise has been prepared to afford elementary 
instruction in the principles of Chemistry. The most important 
facts and theories of the science are stated in as condensed a form 
as the subject admits, and recapitulatory questions have been ap: 
vended to each chapter for the examination of students.” 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, 36 Charterhouse Square. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for May was 
published on Saturday, the 8th instant, and Contains 
Intelligence to the following dates, viz. Bombay, Ist Aprils va 
cutta and Madras, 20th March; and Macao, 12th February 
Amongst the Original Articles will appear, Review of 7 
News—Diary of an Assistant-Surgeon—Gleig’s Memoir awe: 
ren Hastings—Rambles in Ceylon—Memoirs of the Rev. dir 
Rhenius—Memoirs of a Griffin—E!phinstone’s History of India, 


&c. &e. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co, 7 Leadenhall Street. 


” ° wy ay 

YE WHOLE of the CONTROV ER. 

SIAL DISCUSSION between the Rev. J- Comming, 

a M. and Daniel French, Esq. Bar.-at-Law, from the N ng 

C. Maybury Archer, Esq. is now Published, with an a 4 

the Quotations; and may be had in Forty-T'wo Numbers, yee 

3d, each, with a Half-sheet, gratis, to complete sets, oF Date 
volume, cloth boards, Price 12s., of #. and M. Andrews; 





Street, Little Britain, and all other BoakwBless. 
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Great Marlborough Street, May 15, 


NEW PUBLICA. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


M R. 


L. E. L.’s Life and Literary Remains. 
By Laman Blanchard, Esc 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait after a Painting by Maclise. 














In a few days will be published, 


MR. BURKE’?S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1841. 


Seventh Edition, beautifully printed on a new Plan, in Double Coiumns, and embellished with an Emblazoned 
Titlepage, and upwards of One Thousand Five Hundred Engravings of Armorial Bearings; forming the most com- 
plete, the most accurate, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the Public. 

This popular Work has been under revision for more than Six Months; and this new Edition, enriched by addi- 
tional Articles from the Public Archives, and Private Communications of great interest to the Nobility of Great Bri- 
tain, is brought down to the moment of publication. 


C OLBUR RN'S 


‘TIONS now ready, 


The Life of Petrarch. 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Author of « The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, Xc. 


III, 
The Love-Match ; a Novel. 


It seeps 


I Introduction. 

The Royal Chronicler; an entirely new Article, giving, 
in addition to the Royal Family of England from the 
Conquest—including ‘the Old Kings of Scotland and 
the House of Guelph—all the other Crowned Heads 
of Europe, their existing Families, Armorial Bear- 
ings beautifully engraved, Wc. 

. The Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


. Peeragcs ciaimed and before Parliament. 
. Surnam Peers and Peeresses, with Heirs Apparent | 
and Presu mpltive. 
. Courtesy Titles. 
. Daughters of Peers Married to Commoners. 
Garter’s Roll. 
2, Peerage of the Three Kingdoms Collectively. 
3. Orders of Knighthood. the Garter—The Thistle— 





| 
| 
} 


By Mrs. Maberly, Author of ‘¢ Emily.” 
3 vols, with Portrait of Mrs. Maberly. 


IV. 
Three Years in Persia and Koordistan. 
By George Fowler, Esq. 


2 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations. 


V. 
TROLLOPE'S 


" The Baronetage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. St. Patrick—The Bath—St. Michael and St, George 


5. x, Spiritual Lords. —The Guelphic. 
i, Foreign Noblemen, Subjects by Birth of the British | 14. Knights Bachelors. 
Crown. 15. Mottees, translated and elucidated. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


AND 
VIIL. 
The Idler in France. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY AND PROSE. Tdler 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. : 2 vols. 8vo 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


Summer in Western France, 
emi “ Provinces from the Loire to the Dordogne. 
. 8vo. with numerous Iilustrations, 





The following are just ready, 


VI. 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary of her Tour 
in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land 
3 vols. small 8vo. with Illustrations 


VII. 
The Trustee; a Novel. 
By the Author of the Tragedy of “« The Provost of Bruges.” 





N APPEAL Po 'P: ARLI AMENT, to the 
Medical Profession, and the Public, in reference to the 

; Present State of Dental Surgery. 
By GEORGE W AITE, E sq 
Surgeon- -Dentist. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 


4s. each, 


M.R.C.S. 


Price 2s. 6d 


LOVE; a Drama, 


ising 
punt of 
of the 
rs and 


igures, Now ready, in 1 closely printed volume, post 8vo. price 12s. 


WHAT TO OBSERVE; 


OR, THE TRAVELLER’S REMEMBRANCER, 
By COLONEL J. R. JACKSON, 


Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Published this day, 
I.GUY MANNERING.—!In royal and in small 8vo. 
Il, SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY.—Complete, royal 8vo. 20s. 
III. LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN.—?oyal vo. 2s. 6d. \aaie ocx 
IV. LIFE OF SWIPFT.—Royal 8vo. 2s. 6a. : IRS Ld 
P | By CONWAY EDWARDS, M.R.C 
of Vv. T A I ES OF A GRANDFATHER (History of Scotland), Part I. 4s. j London: Sherwood and Co. Bath: E. Wil iliams. 
7 ail y 7 +r Aa hl y Ina pocket vol. price 4s. in cloth, and lettered, 
ROBERT CADEL aah EDINBURGH; HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. |r} CURATE’S MANUAL, with Refer- 
i ee ence to the Sick and Dying. From the Latin of the Rev. 
JOHN STEARNE, Vicar of Trim, i in the Seventeenth Century. 
With Additions, origina! and select 
By the Kev. KIRBY TRIM MER, A.B. 
| Curate of Stanhoe, Norfolk; formerly of St. Alban Hall, Oxford; 
and Author of Conversations on the T hirty-nine Artic les.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Piace. 


cuts 


‘ ‘ORT edition (6th), small 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 4s. 


‘pare TRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH. 
M.A. 


MAN. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, 

Author of « Ecclesiastes Anglicanus, a Treatise on Preaching.” 
In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost every subject of human investigation. The ignorant | Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

in such matters are taught, the well-informed are reminded, what to observe, yep to derive all possible informa- Is. Bvo. price 1. 18. in board 
tion and benefit from their travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands, or in their own country; and the least sci- y 
entific will find that they may, by the simple observation and collection of facts, as pointed out in the present work, HE Ul FE and FON Tl FICAT 'E of GRE- 
confer immense benefits on science. ‘| By JOHN WILLIAM BOWDEN, M.A. 


JAMES MADDEN AND CO. 8 LEADENHALL STREET, 


(Successors to Parbury and Co.) 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


| BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S WORKS, EDITED 
a _| BY THE REV. ARCHDEACON HALE. 
I. 
Now complete, in 7 vols. price 2/, 12s. in boards, | n small 8vo. price 8s. Gd. in cloth, and lettered, 
COURSE of SERMONS for the YEAR. HISTORY of ENGLAND; in which it THE RULE and EXERC ISES of HOLY 
ae » The Five vols. 12mo. 14s. P is intended to consider Men and Events on Christian LIV 5S and DYIN — s ~ 
, rinciples. y the Right Rev. SER ZMY TAYLOR, D.D. 
Sermons Raya Series of Twenty Parochial By HENRY WALTER, B.D. F-R.S. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
dition, gmc an Appendix, containing Parochial Papers. 3d ounces of Hasilbury Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Revised, abridged, and adapted to general Use, 
a Cambridge; and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the East 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HALE HALE, M.A. 
3. The Second Series of Twenty Parochial | India Company’s College, Hertford Archdeacon of Middlesex. : 

Sermons, adapted to the Use of Families. With an Appendix, | Rivingtons, St. Paul’s © hurchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

*#%* Any Volumes or Numbers may be had to complete Sets, 





REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S SERMONS | 


In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. in cloth, and lettered, 


y was Th Helps for Family Devotion. 2d edition, 12mo. 5: | : ior Edition y be had, on royal paper, 

; . uJ «i Superio! vdition may ay D: U ° . . 

eat tne r Third Series of Twenty Parochial price 31. 3s. boards. ‘ The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance. 
sbruat) or particular Occasions.) 12mo. 5a. 6d. Extracted and abridged from the ie tanger Work upon the same 


5. Far ewell § 2 nje s! erem 
Ph — - Sermons, preached in the Parish | EW EDITIONS of MAUNDER'S |°!!**t& Bishop Jeremy Taylor 





6. 
By the Kev CHARLES GIR Y)LESTONE, M.A. | TREASURIES. 
f India, | Rector of Alderley, - eg . | «© These works are indeed locomotives on the failroad of the In 8v0. price 3s. in boards, 
_ Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. | mind, to bring, with speed and profit, the eager traveller to the The Sick Man’ 8 Guide. to Acts of Patience, 
et. = | terminus he must long seek in vain by any other course.”—Aflas. | Faith, © harity, and Repentance ; together with Two short Exer- 
n 3 vols. 8vo. price 1. lis. 6d. cloth 1. The Scientific and Literary T reasury 3 a Against unreasonable Fears in Sickness. 2. Against 
VER. A HISTORY of the REFORM ATION on | | New and Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres, &c. con- _— and abridged from Bishop Jeremy Taylor's 
ng, the CONTINENT densed in form, familiar in style, and copious in information. Hivingtons St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Notes ean ge (BY GEORGE WADDINGTON, D.D. | Price 10s. ‘Ri ys Chi 
index t The natn am Author of «A History of the Church" el eet The Treasury of Knowledge and Library iaittone-autlod Ae, td) clath aaa deabeeel, 
,. Pric fl | . 
spepen win Benerally known; he has weighed nat diaper tated wha ton of Reference. Price 8s. 64. 1T HE ITALIAN ANALYST; 3; or, the 
3 Dut arn mPlary calmness and partiality, such, indeed, as seldom 3. The Biographica reasury ; containing Essentials of Italian Grammar, and their Application in 


upwards of 12,000 Lives, from the Earliest Periods of History to 
| the Year 1841. Price 8. 6d. 
Longman and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers, 


Parsing. 
By the Rev. HENRY HAMILTON ARNOLD, B.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


uke characterise historians 
é who take the Reformation for their 
sap ~Monthly Review: for May. 
ondon: Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row, 
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GAZETTE, &c. 

















MR. 


8 New Burlington Street, May 15, 1841. 


BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS 
JUST READY. 
I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE QUEEN’S POISONER; 
OR, FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 
Author of “A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.” 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND, 
AND 
THE WOMAN OF A CERTAIN AGE. 


Edited by MRS. GORE, 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,” “The Dowager,” “ Mrs. Armytage,” &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MARRYING MAN. 
By the Author of ‘* Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN 
NICHOLAS. 


By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Author of “ The Ingoldsby Legends.” 


“ We have read this book without stopping, and have laughed very heartily by the 
way,”—Eraminer, 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech, &c. 
COLIN CLINK. 
By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. 


* Brilliant, forcible, and natural in style, varied in incident, ‘Colin Clink’ carries with it 
undeniable proofs of genius of a very high order indeed.”"—Court Journal. 


IV. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with a New Address to the Public, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
CECIL; 

O , MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB., 

« A remarkably elever book, written in a sparkling and easy style.”"—Ezaminer. 
Vv. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
COMPTON AUDLEY ; 

OR, HANDS NOT HEARTS. 

By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 

VI. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TIPPOO SULTAUN. 


By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, 
Author of “ Confessions of a Thug.” 


* One of the best productions of the class of fictions to which it belongs. For true orientalism it 


NEW WORKS 
NOW READY. 
IL 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; 


Comprising Narratives of the most Remarkable Personal Encounters, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Times. 
By DR. MILLINGEN, 
Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c, 
«¢ Dr. Millingen’s work is of a ch altogether dotical — the cream of French and 
English memoirs,”—Atheneum. 
IL 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures, 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 
LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the Originals in 
possession of the Family. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” ‘ Traditions of Chelsea Hospital,” &c. 


“ This will be classed among the standard productions requisite to form a library, and rich 
deserves a place among the best biographies of the past age.”"—Courier. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. 
By R. B, PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their Correspondence with the most Distinguished Personages 
of their Time. 


« Two pleasant volumes, full of social animation, exhibitions of hmour, and sallies of wit; of rare 
specimens of correspondence, and singular outbreakings of pithy anecdote.”—Morning Pos! 


IV. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
A SUMMER AMONGST 


THE BOCAGES AND THE VINES. 


By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of “ Specimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 
«One of the most fascinating books that has for mang years issued from the press." —A/lus. 
Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture, 
THE LIFE, JOURNALS, ann CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage and Residence at Tangier, &c. &c, 
The whole now first published from the Originals. 

« A work the library can scarcely be without.”—Spectator. 

«¢ Full ofinterest, and well deserving of attention.”—The Times. 

VI. 

In 4 vols. 8vo, with Engravings from original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. 

By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 


#4% The First Two Volumes, or the Last Two Volumes, may be obtained separately, 
to complete Sets. 


« A standard work for the library, and a necessary part of historical reading.” —Cowricr. 
VIL. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, 


THE THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES. 
By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


“ A lively and agreeable work. Mingled with descriptions of existing things, are many leg 
and spirited versions of the early poetry of the country.”’—~Spectator. 


VIII. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


BELGIUM. 


By J. EMERSON TENNENT, Esq. M.P. " 
Author of * Letters from the 2gean,” “ History of Modern Greece,” &c- 


«¢ L’union fait la force.” —Motto of Belgium. 
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will take its place by the side of ‘ Hajji Baba’ or ‘ The Kuzzilbash.’”—Morning Herald. 


« The most valuable as well as one of the most amusing works of the present day." 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Ber Majesty. 
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